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To Centralize Buying in Printing Office 


Representative Boren Introduces Bill In House Providing For Pur- 
chase of All Paper For All Federal Agencies and Services Through 
Government Printing Office — Bill Goes To House Committee. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuHIncTON, D. C., November 3, 1943—Repre- 
sentative Boren has introduced a bill (H. R. 3559) to 
centralize the purchase of paper in the Government 
Printing Office. The bill, which has been referred to 
the House Committee on Printing, is as follows: 

That all Federal agencies and the field services of 
such agencies, except as otherwise provided, shall 
procure blank paper and all paper for printing and 
related purposes as hereinafter defined through the 
Government Printing Office. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act the following words 
and terms shall mean: 

Federal agencies shall include all departmients and 
establishments of the Government, and all Govern- 
ment corporations created under authority of Con- 
gress and wholly controlled, or wholly owned by the 
United States. 

Paper subject to this Act shall include paper re- 
quired for printing, multilithing, multigraphing, 
mimeographing, or other forms of reproduction or 
duplication processing, and blank paper, but will not 
include (a) paper for bills, notes, bonds, and stamps 
produced by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing; 
(b) paper for printed envelopes under contracts 
made by the Post Office Department; (c) paper or 
paper products used in wrapping, packing, crating 
or boxing, building or construction; (d) paper or 
“paper products such as towels, cups, cartons, and 
similar items; and (e) any paper or paper products 
where express provision is made by statute for the 
manner of purchase. 

Departmental service shall be construed as any 
Federal organization unit physically located in the 
District of Columbia ; field service shall be construed 
as any organization units located elsewhere than in 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3, The Public Printer, under such regulations 
as he may prescribe with the approval of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, shall supervise the procuring 
and furnishing of paper subject to this Act. On noti- 
fication by the Joint Committee on Printing each 
Federal agency affected by this Act shall submit a 
semiannual statement of its estimated requirements 
of paper for the ensuing six months’ period. More 


frequent statements of estimates may be required in 
the discretion of the Joint Committee on Printing. In 
procuring paper the Public Printer shall advertise 
for bids upon standards fixed by the Joint Committee 
on Printing in manner provided by law. 

Sec. 4. Information on term contracts for paper 
shall be circulated among Federal agencies by the 
Public Printer under the direction of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing. Requisitions for paper by Fed- 
eral agencies whether for departmental or field use 
shall be made upon the Public Printer, or in other 
manner as he may prescribe, and shall show the kind 
and quantity of paper to be furnished, reference 
number or other symbol of identification in term con- 
tracts, appropriation or fund to be charged, and es- 
timated time that the supply on hand will last where 
such information can practically be furnished. The 
Public Printer may maintain such stocks for distri- — 
bution as he deems necessary. In the interest of ef- 
ficient operation he may order the items requisitioned, 
to be shipped and billed direct by suppliers, or to be 
filled from stocks on hand with the Government 
Printing Office. Tests shall be made of all lots of 
paper delivered for departmental and field use. 
Agencies receiving paper shipped from suppliers shall 
promptly furnish suitable samples of the paper to the 
Government Printing Office, which shall test the 
same for compliance with specifications. 

Sec. 5. The Public Printer shall maintain current 
records of estimates of Federal agencies, contract 
awards, orders for paper, deliveries of paper, and 
other data necessary to the effective administration 
of this Act. The cost of paper furnished direct by 
suppliers shall be paid as instructed by the Public 
Printer. 

Sec. 6. Copies of all open contracts of each Federal 
agency on which paper in the value of $1,000 or more 
may be ordered prior to June 30, 1944, shall be trans- 
mitted to the Government Printing Office with in- 
formation respecting quantities delivered, quantities 
on order, and such other details of performance as 
may be required. Thereafter, all unexercised rights 
or options acquired by any agency through contract 
for paper subject to this Act shall be transferred to 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Canadian Newsprint Man Answers Critics 


Paul Kellogg Acting President of Newsprint Association States 
Shipments From Dominion Will Be 213,000 Tons or 10% Over 
Average Tonnage — Priorities To Forest Industries — Other News. 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., November 1, 1943—Paul Kel- 
logg, acting president of the Newsprint Association 
of Canada, has addressed an open letter to Lincoln 
Noyes, president of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, answering the criticisms of cer- 
tain American publishers that Canadian newsprint 
manufacturers have been restricting or deliberately 
holding back newsprint supplies. In the letter he sub- 
mits detailed tables to show that by the end of the 
present year Canada will have shipped to the United 
States nearly 350,000 tons of newsprint in excess of 
the total shipped in 1939, or 16% over shipments in 
that year. He also says these shipments will be 213,- 
000 tons, or 10% over the average amount shipped 
in the five pre-war years. In contrast he says that 
United States mills in 1943 will ship 146,000 tons, or 
15% less than in 1939, and 97,000 tons, or 11% less 
than the average in the five-year pre-war period. He 
adds: “Newfoundland again will ship a considerable 
excess over 1939, and pre-war, but again tonnage is 
comparatively small because of limited capacity. This 
evidence of the reliability of Canada as a source of 
supply is so plain that I wonder anyone looking at it 
can fail to realize the true situation.” 

Mr. Kellogg further says he understands that 
Canadian shipments of pulp to United States mills 
in the year 1943 will be close to 1,300,000 tons, or 
more than double the pre-war tonnage, while exports 
of pulpwood for manufacture into pulp and paper 
in the United States will also substantially exceed 
exports in 1939 and in the period 1935-1939. 

Remarking that Canadian newsprint manufacturers 
had been able to continue deliveries at the current rate 
only by sacrifice of the pulpwood reserve inventory 
and now had no pulpwood reserves to use for their 
customers, he concludes.: “But no matter what may 
be the degree of curtailment in 1944 I think you will 
find when the year ends that Canada will be found 
to be its usual reliable source of supply for United 
States publishers. It is gratifying to Canada that so 
many United States publishers, through the medium 
of their long term contracts, have expressed their 
confidence in the reliability of our industry as a 
source of their newsprint supply.” 


Measures to Relieve Pulpwood Shortage 

The placing of the pulpwood industry in a “B” 
priority classification has been announced by the 
federal government, Labor Minister Mitchell, who 
made the announcement, saying he was confident this 
would do much towards alleviating the impending 
shortage in pulpwood. 

This higher category is one of the steps taken by 
the government to ensure an adequate supply of 
workers for the forests this winter. Another move re- 
cently made known was the planning of a high- 
powered publicity campaign through the press and 
over the radio to recruit men for the bush, and a 
third move has been the elimination of time-consum- 
ing formalities in the selective service machinery. 


The Minister warned, however, that there continues 
tc be an overall shortage of manpower and there js 
today a much greater need for the conservation of 
paper and pulp products, the conservation of existing 
stocks of pulpwood, and the greater need of deter- 
mined salvage of waste paper. 


Satisfactory progress is being made in Quebec and 
Ontario in getting men into the bush. The latter 
figures in the Labor Department show that already 
60,000 men have responded in Quebec and it is con- 
fidently expected as many more will be on the job in 
a few days. In Northern and Northwestern Ontario 
good headway is being made, but due to the late har- 
vest in western Canada the movement of men to the 
bush is likely to be delayed by about two weeks. 


In raising the pulpwood industry from “C” to “B” 
category, consideration has been given to the large 
proportion of this industry’s products that enter war 
essential uses, such as shell cases as a substitute for 
metal, wood pulp for nitrating explosives, plastics 
substituting metal in component parts of electrical 
apparatus, radios, instruments for army and navy, 
air force and housings therefor; components of land 
and sea mines, submarine detectors, and radio locater 
sets. In the packaging field, paper board has released 
millions of feet of lumber for other essential uses 
and has substituted for metals not only in small 
packages, but large fiber drums. Many ingenious uses 
of paper board have been developed that ensure safe 
delivery of food, clothing, arms, delicate instruments 
and ordnance parts in good condition to the front line 
whatever climatic conditions prevail there—and 
speed distribution. 


From dissolving pulps, synthetic fibers are made 
for tire cords, fragmentation bombs, cargo chutes, 
self-sealing gas tanks, paratroop jump suits, gas pro- 
tection capes and helmets. These are ag of 
such war essential uses that comprise about 55 per- 
cent of the total pulpwood consumed by the industry. 

The balance is used for making newsprint paper 
of which the consumption in Canada represents less 
than 3 percent of the total. The remainder represents 
the sole source of newsprint paper imported by the 
United Nations. The United States gets 75 percent of 
its newsprint paper requirements from Canada. With- 
out newsprint paper from Canada the publication of 
newspapers in United Kingdom, Australia, and other 
United Nations and countries liberated by the Allies, 
would be impossible. Canada has been relied upon for 
many years for the supply of newsprint to these 
countries and this business has represented the largest 
single industry cash income to Canada from exports 
of its manufactures. ; 

The pulp and paper industry produces in its im 
tegrated woods operations a large quantity of logs 
for lumber and manufactures lumber as well. One 
of the notable contributions to war essentials in this 
field is aeroplane spruce, of which British Columbia 
pulp and paper operators provide over 70 percent of 


total requirements. 
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Awards for Government Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHiIncTon, D. C., November 3, 1943—The 
Mudge Paper Company has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing the Government Printing Office 
with 363,000 pounds of white chemical wood writing 
paper at 7.03 cents. Other paper awards recently an- 
nounced by the Printing Office include the following: 

Walker, Goulard Plehn Company will furnish 96,- 
500 pounds of canary sulphite bond paper at 13.20 
cents and Marquette Paper Corporation will furnish 
100,000 pounds of M. F. book paper at 7.53 cents. 
Mudge Paper Company will furnish 282,000 pounds 
of white chemical wood writing paper at 7.27 cents, 
and Paper Corporation of U. S. will furnish 50,000 
pounds of buff offset book paper at 8.85 cents. 

Marquette Paper Corporation will also furnish 
142,096 pounds of white chemical wood writing paper 
at 7.5 cents and the R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
will furnish 85,500 pounds of tan bristol cover paper 
at 9.9 cents. Stanford Paper Company will furnish 
13,153 pounds of semi antique Whitag at 10.75 cents 
and the Brightwater Paper Company will furnish 
126,000 pounds of 25% rag, white bond paper at 
15 cents. 

Keith Paper Company will furnish 62,500 pounds 
of 50% rag white bond paper at 17.25 cents and the 
Western Newspaper Union will furnish 47,000 
pounds of 25% rag, white air dried paper at 13.95 
cents. The Marquette Paper Corporation will furnish 
150,000 pounds of white offset book paper at 8.75 
cents and Bermingham & Prosser will furnish 21,600 
pounds of 50% rag manifold paper at 20.3 cents. 
The same firm will also furnish 18,400 pounds of 
50% rag yellow manifold paper at 20.3 cents and 
16,250 pounds of same pink at the same price. 

Paper Corporation of U. S. will furnish 9,200 
pounds of 50% rag cherry manifold paper at 20.8 
cents and Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will 
furnish 38,000 pounds of buff chemical wood index 
paper at 8.5 cents. D. L. Ward Company will furnish 
96,000 pounds of 25% rag white bond paper at 9.31 
cents. Walker Goulard Plehn Paper Company will 
furnish 19,000 pounds of white chemical wood index 
paper at 8.5 cents. 

Marquette Paper Corporation will furnish 143,000 
pounds of white ground wood writing paper at 4.99 
cents. The same firm will also furnish the same as 
follows: 175,000 pounds at 5.25 cents ; 87,500 pounds 
at 5.39 cents ; 80,300 pounds at 5.58 cents. The same 
firm will also furnish 140,450 pounds of white sul- 
phite writing paper at 7.5 cents. 

e Champion Paper and Fibre Company will 
furnish 53,685 pounds of white chemical wood writ- 
ing paper at 7.21 cents. The same firm will also fur- 
nish the same paper at 7.21 cents as follows: 81,300 
pounds, 36,250 pounds, 208,000 pounds, 42,500 
pounds, 156,000 pounds and 200,000 pounds at 6.9 
cents, 

The Mead Sales Company will furnish 114,500 
pounds of writing tablet paper at $6,55 per cwt. and 
the R. P.. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 
22,680 pounds of jute manila tag cover paper at 11.11 
cents. D. L. Ward Company will furnish 168,000 
pounds of ground wood writing paper at 6.1 cents. 

Frank Parsons Paper Company will furnish 200,- 

pounds of white ground wood writing paper at 
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5.75 cents and Walker Goulard Pehn Company will 
furnish 89,750 pounds of white coated book paper at 

9.15 cents. New York and Pennsylvania Company, 
Inc., will furnish 24,480 pounds of drab stencil board 

at 7.59 cents and the Badger Paper Mills, Inc., will 

— 1400,000 pounds of white writing paper at 
9 cents. 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will furnish 
33,500 pounds of white sulphite writing paper at 6.63 
cents and the Great Northern Paper Company will 
furnish 200,000 pounds of newsprint paper at $58.50 
per ton. The same firm will also furnish 300, 
pounds of same at the same price. 


Wilcox Walter Furlong Company will furnish 30,- 
000 pounds of white chemical wood writing paper at 
7 cents and the Ohio Wax Paper Company will fur- 
nish 12,300 pounds of white sulphite bond paper at 
8.5 cents. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will 
furnish 13,000 sheets of white cloth lined cover paper 
at $225.00 and the Ohio Wax Paper Company will 
also furnish 4,400 pounds of white sulphite bond 
paper at 8.5 cents. 

The Mead Sales Company will furnish 400,000 
pounds of chestnut cover paper at $75.00 per ton and 
the International Paper Company will furnish 60,900 
pounds of white sulphite index paper at $6.65 per 
cwt. The same firm will also furnish 248,184 pounds 
of same at $6.57 per cwt. 

Ditto, Inc., will furnish 21,504 pounds of yellow 
paper for “Ditto” process at $1,881.60 and the same 
firm will furnish 19,328 pounds of same at $1,691.20. 
The Butler Company will furnish 100,000 pounds of 
M. F. book paper at 7.53 cents and the Stanford 
Paper Company will furnish 33,120 pounds of War- 
ren’s water resistant white at $15.98 per M sheets. 


Advises Cut in Publication Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 3, 1943—The 
Magazine and Periodical Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee has recommended that the War Production 
Board order a further cut of 15% in paper tonnage 
for that industry’s use, effective January 1, 1944, 
Walter J. Risley, Jr., Chief of the WPB Magazine 
and Periodical Section, stated today. If this recom- 
mendation is adopted by the Board, a total curtail- 
ment of 25% from the base period usage would be 
scheduled for 1944. 


This recommendation of the Committee was based 
upon disclosures of depleted inventories of wood and 
pulp and an expected decline in these imports, and 
the desirability of tiding the paper-consuming indus- 
tries over the critical period in 1944 until the pulp 
wood production program can show results in increas- 
ing supply and maintaining inventories. 

The recommendation for an additional 15% cur- 
tailment of paper usage effective January Ist, re- 
flected the Advisory Committee’s opinion that this 
would insure a continuing supply of magazine paper 
for 1944, and prevent a temporary breakdown of 
supply, particularly for small-tonnage publishers. It 
was necessary to take this action considerably in ad- 
vance of January Ist in order to permit publishers to 
plan properly their operations. 
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Canada F reezes Container Board for Month 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board Issues Order In Preparation of 
Permit System For Drastic Restriction of Paper For Civilian Uses 
—Fewer Men In the Woods This Year But the Force Is Growing. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., November 1, 1943—Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board has issued an order freezing all 
sales and orders for cardboard cartons until Novem- 
ber 30, preparatory to setting up a permit control sys- 
tem which will drastically limit the uses and available 
supply for civilian use. Other orders expected very 
shortly will place all users of commercial grades of 
paper under a permit system and will require reduc- 
tion in usage, perhaps to the extent of 25%. 

Lavish use of paper in advertising will be pro- 
hibited. Multiple-page calendars, blotters and certain 
other types of advertising promotion pieces are likely 
to be curtailed, if not prohibited entirely. No over-all 
permit system is contemplated, however, for the 
present. 

Much is expected from individual users of com- 
mercial grades of papers in the way of further con- 
servation and the WPTB is showing the way by in- 
augurating a paper-saving campaign designed to re- 
duce consumption of commerciel grades of paper by 
about 50%. Such a saving, officials claims, will mean 
more than cutting present use of certain lines in half, 
because 37% of present use by the Board goes into 
ration books and forms on which only a relatively 
small saving is possible. The Board has already is- 
sued a directive to its several departments suggesting 
avenues for saving, such as mailing lists, mimeograph 
material, letterheads and correspondence. 


The new attempts at conservation of paper stems 
in part from meetings held last week between Board 
officials and Morris W. Wilson and his U.S. and U.K. 
associates on the Pulp and Paper Committee set up 
some time ago by the Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board and the Combined Raw Materials 
Board, to investigate the looming crisis in pulp and 
paper supply and demand. 

The preliminary report issued by the above com- 
mittee was purely factual but indicated a crisis during 
1944. The final report of the committee, in a couple 
of months hence, is expected to reveal additional evi- 
dence of difficult times in the supply of pulp and 
paper next year. 

Available information indicates that Canada is cur- 
rently being called upon to supply more than seven 
million tons of pulpwood, against which there is a 
current “deficit” of about 1.5 million tons. This deficit 
has been coming out of inventory and inventory stocks 
have almost entirely disappeared. It is indicated that 
the over-all shortage for next year will be in the 
neighborhood of a million cords. Since it will not be 
possible to distribute this shortage evenly over all 
uses of wood products, it seems inevitable that some 
uses must be drastically curtailed and others con- 
trolled as far as is practicable. 


Less Men in Woods This Year 


The number of men in the woods in the vital areas 
in the East—Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes— 
is still*below that of last year, but pulp and paper in- 


terests are encouraged by the fact that the rate of in- 
crease in the past several weeks has been greater than 
in the same period a year ago. The hope has been ex- 
pressed that when the peak has been reached in De- 
cember the manpower in the bush will be as large as 
last year. 


Efforts are being made this season to induce men 
who customarily leave the bush at the end of Decem- 
ber or January, to stay through February and March, 
and to this end, permission has been received to in- 
augurate what is called a continuous service bonus. 
A man will be paid extra if he stays a month longer, 
or two or three, the bonus increasing according to 
the length of extra time he stays. 

According to World Press News, annual newsprint 
consumption per capita in Great Britain has been 
reduced to 12 pounds. This contrasts with 57 pounds 
in the U. S. At present Britain is using 19% of her 
pre-war newsprint consumption, compared with 106% 
in the United States. 

To safeguard the future at the present minimum, 
British Newspaper Supply Co., which supplies news- 
print to United Kingdom papers, purchased from 
Canada 248,000 tons of newsprint for shipment, half 
in 1944 and half in 1945. That, with British local 
supplies, will merely maintain present status, but the 
World Press News, having regard to the duty of the 
British press immediately after the war to expand its 
services for restoring general trade, says Britain is 
entitled to ask Canada to “give more regard to some- 
thing better than the war-time irreducible minimum 
with the advent of peace.” The paper goes on to say 
that “Canada should be asked to earmark supplies of 
her potential production on a basis which will provide 
at least eight-page papers or some other larger figure.” 


Labor Difficulties in Mills Serious 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTrEAL, Que., November 1, 1943—“The labor 
situation in the pulp and paper mills of Quebec 
Province is so serious that one cannot hope for even 
relative peace unless new labor legislation governing 
collective bargaining is adopted before the 1944 ses- 
sion of the Legislature.” 

This was the statement made by Toussant Mc- 
Nicoll, of Zonquiere, on behalf of a delegation which 
waited on the Provincial Cabinet asking for a fall 
session of the Legislature “to settle permanently” 
labor problems in pulp and paper mills caused_by 
jurisdictional disputes between labor unions. The 
delegation was headed by Alfred Charpentier, of the 
Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada. 

Gerard Picard, general secretary of the C.T.C.C., 
told Mr. Rochette the National Syndicates were not 
seeking the disappearance of other unions but were 
asking for complete liberty for the worker to become 
a member of a union of his own choice. He added 
that “this liberty should be sanctioned by law.” 
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Load All Bearings This Right-Angled Way 


ROLLWAY’S crs ssoun rene ssone 


reduces down-time for service & replacement 


Deterioration of equipment . . . loss of manpower ... and cumulative labor fatigue ... ALL 
are steadily reducing output per worker in war and civilian industry. Every help that can keep 
shifts operating at top efficiency . . . and machines running without shutdowns .. . is of utmost 
importance now. 


Cut Down on Shut Downs with 
Rollway Right-Angled Bearings 


Rollway Roller Bearings wear longer . . . require less 
maintenance ... and provide greater carrying capacity in 
given dimensions, because they simplify the load, reduce 
the pressures per bearing and per roller. Rollway splits 
every load into its two simplest components of pure radial 
and pure thrust. Each component is carried at right 
angles to the roller axis by separate bearing assemblies. 
No oblique loads and resultants, no thermal float or uncal- 
culated thrust can impose secondary pressures on any 
Rollway Bearing. 


Choose Your Bearings with Care 


The torque and life of roller bearings are greatly 
affected by selection of the proper size and type. Send 
drawing or detailed description for free bearing 
analysis and recommendation. No obligation. 

S.A.E. or American Standard metric dimensions 


LL and tolerances available for most applications. 
BEARING COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
BUILDING HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS SINCE 1908 #R £ A R 9 a | i, 
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News of the Wisconsin Paper Industry 


John Strange Paper Co. Resumes Operations After $75,000 Fire 
Destroys Warehouse—Masonite Corp. and Wausau Paper Mills 
Reelect Officers At Annual Meetings — Other Late Mill News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., November 1, 1943—Although a 
four-story warehouse. 40 by 200 feet in size was 
destroyed by fire the night of October 22 with an es- 
timated loss of $75,000, the John Strange Paper 
Company, Menasha, Wis., was able to resume full 
operations on Monday of last week. Final determina- 
tion of the loss has not been made, but Hugh Strange, 
Sr., secretary-treasurer, said the most serious conse- 
quence was the loss of large stocks of waste paper 
stored in the building for its box board mill. 

The building, providing about 45,000 square feet 
of floor space, was purchased about five years ago 
from the Menasha Wooden Ware Corporation, and 
had been considerably improved since then. It was 
believed to be more than 75 years old, and was of 
brick construction. Included in the loss was a new 
motor-driven paper loader purchased recently by the 
Strange company at a cost of seevral thousand dol- 
lars. 

Cause of the fire was undetermined. It is believed 
that it had burned fully half an hour before being 
discovered, as the waste paper piles were burning 
fiercely when the firemen arrived on the scene. It took 
four hours for the combined fire departments of 
Menasha, Neenah and Appleton, Wis., to bring the 
blaze under control. Some of the walls caved in, but 
there were no injuries to individuals. 

One floor of the warehouse was used by the George 
Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, for storage, 
and a considerable amount of completed books and 
other products was a total loss. A tramway leading 
to another building also contained cartons and other 
material of the Banta company, which was consumed. 
The intense heat also set off sprinklers in an adjoin- 
ing building, causing water damage to finished pro- 
ducts. The amount of this company’s loss has not 
been announced. 

All members of the board of directors of the 
Masonite Corporation were re-elected at the annual 
meeting of stockholders at the home offices at Wau- 
sau, Wis., October 22, and the board in turn re- 
elected all officers. 


Officers are: President, Ben Alexander, Chicago; 
vice-presidents, Robert G. Wallace, Chicago; D. 
Clark Everest, Wausau; John W. Thickens, Laurel, 
Miss., and E. L. Saberson, Chicago; secretary, A. P. 
Woodson, Wausau; assistant secretary, John M. 
Coates, Chicago; treasurer, M. P. McCulloch, Chi- 
cago; assistant treasurer, Ben O. Anderson, Chicago, 
and director of research, Robert M. Boehm, Laurel, 
Miss. Remaining members of the board are: John 
Alexander, Jr., Aurora, Ill.; Charles H. Worcester, 
Chicago, and C. J. Winton and R. M. Heskett, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Preferred stockholders will receive the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.12%4 per share, payable De- 
cember 1 to stockholders of record November 15, the 
board voted. The regular quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share on common stock also was voted, 


payable December 10 to stockholders of record No- 
vember 15. 

President Ben Alexander submitted his annual re- 
port showing sales of $18,763,938 for the fiscal year, 
the highest on record. Net income amounted to $1,- 
256,244, a decline from the previous year due to 
reserve for taxes and possible renegotiation on gov- 
ernment contracts. Prospects after the war are favor- 
able, the report said, due to the fact that there will 
be no necessity of conversion of the company’s plants 
at Laurel, Miss., to peacetime production. The firm is 
ae its regular products now on a wartime 

sis. 

A leather bound memorial book was presented to 
the relatives of the late C. C. Yawkey of Wausau, 
one of the five organizers of the Masonite Corpor- 
ation and a director of the company, who died several 
months ago. It was accepted by his son-in-law, Mr. 
Woodson. 


Wausau Paper Mills Reelect Officers 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the Wausau 
Paper Mills Company, Brokaw, Wis., was held Oc- 
tober 28 at the company’s offices, with all officers and 
directors being re-elected. 

In his annual report, Harold C. Collins, president, 
stressed the serious pulpwood shortage confronting 
the mill. He expressed the hope that with the interest 
which farmers are showing in the Victory Pulpwood 
Campaign, a large quantity of wood will be made 
available from central Wisconsin during the winter. 

Officers of the company are: Ben Alexander, Chi- 
cago, chairman of the board, Mr. Collins, president; 
J. S. Alexander, vice-president; A. P. Woodson, 
Wausau, Wis., secretary; D. Clark Everest, Wausau, 
treasurer; Carl Magnus, vice-president and general 
manager; Harold R. Knott, Chicago, vice-president 
in charge of sales, and Glenn Stevens, assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer. The directors are Alexander, Col- 
lins, Woodson, Magnus, Everest and L. W. Holbrock, 
Washington, D. C. 


Students Enroll at Paper Institute 


Twelve first-year students were enrolled as the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., began 
its fall term this month. These students completed the 
10-day field trip, customary with enrollees, to the 
University of Michigan’s forestry camp on Golden 
Lake, near Beachwood, Mich. They studied the vari- 
ous kinds of woods used in making pulp, engaged in 
practice cruising and measurement of standing tim- 
ber, and observed logging operations, inspection, scal- 
ing and measurement of pulpwood, handling timber 
from stump to car, and methods of forest conserva- 
tion. They spent time in the Ottawa National Forest 
and also visited timber operations, wood yards of 
pulp mills and saw mills. The group was accompa- 
nied by Dr. J. E. Todd, assistant dean, and Dr. Irvin 
H. Isenberg, instructor in wood technology. 

New students and the institutions from which they 
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were graduated are: Kent R. Barnard, Amarillo, 
Tex., Texas A. & M. College; Bernard E. Berlen- 
bach, San Francisco, University of California; Theo- 
dore M. Danziger, Chapel Hill, N.C., University of 
North Carolina; Henry D. Fisher, Elmira, N. Y., 
Oberlin College ; Joseph G. Givens, Northfield, Minn., 
Carleton College ; James D. Head, Des Moines, Iowa, 
fowa State College; Gordon C. Inskeep, Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, Ohio State University; Harold R. Nace, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, Lehigh University; Paul E. Trout, 
Miles City, Mont., Montana State College; John E. 
Ward, Milwaukee, Wis., Wabash College; Nathan L. 
Wilson, Jr., Downingtown, Pa., Lehigh University, 
and Fowler R. Yett, Austin, Texas, University of 
Texas. 

All students of second and third year classes de- 
voted the summer vacation to research and technical 
work in member pulp and paper mills. The fourth 
year men continued their research projects prepara- 
tory to their thesis for doctors’ degree so as to enable 
them to complete their work by March, three months 
earlier than usual. 


Thilmany Wins Three Safety Awards 


Three awards were made to the Thilmany Pulp 
and Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wis., during the 
meetings of the National Safety Congress in Chicago 
October 5-7. One of these went to the bag mill, com- 
peting in the board and remanufacturing industries, 
for having no lost-time accidents during the last year. 
This is the second consecutive year for the bag mill 
in receiving this award, and it is now three and a 
half years since there ‘has been a lost-time accident, 
according to L. C. Smith, personnel manager. 


The “upper mill” was honored for having both less 
loss of time accidents than it had last year, and less 
than the average for mills in its class. The third 
award went to the company’s auto fleet for traveling 
an entire year without a reportable accident. The 
contests ran from July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943. 


Safety School Course Opens 


E. A. Page, staff safety engineer of the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, will be the instructor in a course 
in industrial safety engineering to be conducted in 
cooperation with the vocational schools of Neenah 
and Menasha, Wis., the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the University of Wisconsin. Classes were 
to open Monday evening, October 25, at the Neenah 
high school, with a course of 48 hours running for 
fifteen consecutive weeks. Instruction will include all 
types of accident prevention, fire prevention, safety 
training, psychology, away-from-work accidents and 
workmen’s compensation. Students who complete the 
course will receiv ~ertificates from the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Classes also have been started at the Thilmany 
Pulp and Paper Company’s mill at Kaukauna, Wis., 
on job instruction and job methods. Supervisory 
workers will be taught how to deal with the problems 
of new help and quick orientation in new jobs. The 
course is under sponsorship of the Manpower Com- 
mission and the Kaukauna Vocational School. 


Paper Co. Complies With Board Ruling 


The Rhinelander Paper Company, Rhinelander, 
is, has complied with the state labor relations 
board’s recent order to reinstate Gynne Netling,’a 
ged employee, and to pay him $191.10 in back 
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To Centralize Buying 
(Continued from page 7) 


the Public Printer. Unless otherwise instructed by the 
Joint Committee on Printing the Public Printer or 
any agency authorized by him through such commit- 
tee may purchase in open market in accordance with 
law and regulations, paper for which contracts have 
not been awarded. 

Sec. 7. The following bureaus, offices, and organ- 
izations are exempt from the provisions of this Act: 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing; the Panama 
Canal; Panama Railroad; Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion ; naval vessels, printing stations, or services when 
supplied outside of continental United States. 

This Act shall not apply to any purchases of paper 
under $1,000. . 

Sec. 8. Each agency affected by this Act shall des- 
ignate a representative or representatives to act in a 
liaison capacity. The liaison officer shall confer with 
the Public Printer on matters pertaining to estimates, 
requisitions, deliveries, transportation, testing, and 
other transactions relating to procurement of paper. 
The Public Printer may call upon the authorized rep- 
resentatives for such technical advice and assistance 
as may be required for accomplishing the purposes 
of this Act, and in limiting stocks to current or early 
anticipated needs of Federal agencies. 

Sec. 9. The Public Printer shall, as speedily as 
possible, make a report to the Joint Committee on 
Printing with recommendations on suggested speci- 
fications, standardization of sizes and grades of 
paper, methods of storage, ‘and distribution; con- 
servation through reductions in weights, sizes, colors, 
and number of grades of papers consistent with their 
use for printing and binding and blank-book work ; 
substitutions or changes in cartons, wrappers, and 
covers ; the elimination of any wasteful practices re- 
specting the use of paper, and other matters pertain- 
ing to any neglect, delay, duplication, or waste in the 
public printing and binding and the distribution of 
Government publications. 

Sec. 10. This Act shall become effective the first 
day of the month following the month in which it is 
enacted, and shall thereupon supersede the provisions 
of any other Act which may be in conflict herewith. 


To be Chairman of ASTM Committee B-8 


The American Society for Testing Materials an- 
nounces the election of Robert J. McKay as chairman 
of its Cqmmittee B-8 on Electrodeposited Metallic 
Coatings. 

This committee was formed in 1941 because recog- 
nition of the corrosion resistance and other valuable 
properties of properly controlled electrodeposits had 
raised many questions in American Society Testing 
Materials Committees dealing with iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metals and with corrosion, and it was 
agreed that a permanent standing committee on elec- 
troplating would simplify the society’s work in setting 
up specifications, recommended procedures and test 
programs. 

Mr. McKay is chemical engineer, Nickel Sales De- 
partment, the International Nickel Company, Inc., 
and is closely connected with the company’s activities 
in electroplating. He has been elected to serve during 
the unexpired term of the late Professor E. M. Baker 
of the University of Michigan, who was an outstand- 
ing authority on electroplating. 





Superintendents Meet at Kalamazoo 


KataMazoo, Mich., October 29, 1943—The October 
meeting of the Michigan Division of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association was 
held Thursday evening of last week at the Park 
American Hotel with sixty present. Glen Sutton, the 
new chairman for the 1943-44 season, presided and 
expressed his satisfaction on the good attendance. He 
announced the following appointments on the vari- 
ous committees for the new year: 


The New Committees 


- Program and General—Ralph Atkins, chairman; 
O. W. Callighan, L. H. Breyfogle, M. S. Fogerty, 
Fred Hodgemire, Glen Sutton. 

Membership—A. B. Perlick, chairman; Everett 
Hays, Allen Milham, Jacob Boodt, George Carlton, 
Frank Eilers. 

Publicity and Hotel—Joe Waber, chairman; Otto 
Fischer, Wm. Astle. 

Advisory—A. B. Perlick, chairman; Willard 
Barnhart, Roy Holden, Glen Sutton, John D. Dick- 
son, Ray L. Barton. 

Committee at Large—Frank B. Eilers. 

Committee of Coating—Henry Neudorf, chair- 
man; Everett Hays, Leon Mimms, Leo Willoughby. 

Educational—Harry Bradford, chairman; Elbert 
Milham, James A. Wise. 

Attendance and Ticket—Walter Wolfe, chairman ; 
Arnold Weller, Fred Weirich, Henry Neudorf, E. R. 
Vannatta. 

Golf—Al Sherwood, chairman; Paul Bartholo- 
mew, C. “Baldy” Smith. 

Finance—James Wise and Arthur Cole. 


George W. Cragie Speaks 


George W. Cragie, national field secretary of the 
association, was the honored guest. He related his 
activities for the two days preceding the meeting, 
when accompanied by Messrs. Sutton, Barton and 
Perlick, they contacted the managements of the mills 
in this area, explaining the purpose of the association 
and the good work they are doing in behalf of the 
industry and results accomplished. Mr. Cragie re- 
ported that in every instance their reception was most 
enthusiastic. He also outlined the different projects, 
which the national office is now working on along 
with those already completed. The speaker, was Mr. 
L. H. Glendenning, manager of the local office for 
this area, of the United States Employment Service. 
His topic was extremely interesting, and the forum 
which followed his address revealed much additional 
information not contained in his talk. 


Those in Attendance 


R. P. Abercrombie, Cheney Bigelow Wire Works; 
W. H. Astle, C. A. Braginton, Ray L. Barton, M. S. 
Fogarty and J. A. Dean, Michigan Paper Company ; 
Ralph Atkins, A. A. Christian and Charles E. Gard- 
ner, Lee Paper Company; Robert Buss, R. T. Mash- 
burn, C. P. VanWest and H. O. Ware, Hercules 
Powder Company; Burd, E. L. Boram, D. D. Bach- 
elder, J. A. Hernan, F. B. Long, W. J. Rhoades, C. 
B. Radey, A. L. Sherwood, Arnold Weller and F. 
Weirich, Sutherland Paper Company; L. H. Brey- 
fogle, Draper Brothers Company; H. C. Bradford, 


Arthur Cole, Henry Neudorf, J. G. Remveld and Joe 
Waber, Rex Paper Company; Barney Benson, Wijl- 
liams Gray Company ; Harry Bagley and F. B. Eilers, 
Orr Felt and Blanket Company; George W. Cragie, 
Field Secretary, American Pulp and Paper Mill Su- 
perintendents Association ; Fred Frans and M. F. Flo- 
tou, French Paper Company; O. F. Fischer, Bryant 
Paper Company; Jack Dickson, R. T. Vanderbilt 
Company; L. H. Glendenning, U. S. Employment 
Service; Thomas B, Hennessey, Otsego Falls Paper 
Company; F. M. Hodgemire, Hawthorne Paper 
Company; E. B. Kardon and E. R. Vannatta, West- 
ern Board and Paper Company ; Joe Longhead, Long- 
head Company; L. H. LaLiberte, Al Perlick, George 
H. Rice and R. B. Stewart, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company; Walter Moore; L. M. Mon- 
greig, U. S. Rubber Company; Art McPhillips, 
Simonds Worden White Company; L. J. Rogers and 
Walter F. Wolfe, MacSim Bar Paper Company; A. 
W. Reidal, Reidal Brush Company; H. E. Stafford, 
Retired; D. B. Snedeker and Walter Shaw, Heller 
& Merz; James A. Wise, Kalamazoo Paper Com- 
pany. 


Made Director of Sales at Timken 


Officers of the Timken Roller Bearing Company 
have just announced the appojntment of Whitley B. 
Moore as director of sales for all divisions of the 
company. He is to be succeeded in his present posi- 
tion of general manager of sales of the Timken Steel 
and Tube Division by C. H. McCollam. 

Whitley B. Moore graduated from the University 
of Michigan in 1918 with a degree in Mechanical 
Engineering and served in the Navy during the last 
war. Immediately after the war he came with the 
Timken Company where he worked in the shop en- 
gineering department until 1921 when he was sent 
to the West Coast as western division manager of the 
Timken Company. In 1924 he came back to Canton 
as assistant general manager of the industrial division 
which at that time was a new department created 
to develop the expanding uses of Timken Bearings 
in various kinds of industrial equipment as distin- 
guished from automobiles, which prior to that time 
had been the principal market for the bearings. In 
1934 he was made general manager of that division 
in full charge of all industrial sales. He was appointed 
general manager of sales of the Timken Steel and 
Tube Division in 1940. 

Mr. Moore, well known in aviation circles, is a 
member of the Civil Air Patrol. Many of his busi- 
ness calls throughout the country are made in his 
own plane. 

C. H. McCollam, a graduate of Canton’s McKinley 
High, was born in Canton and with the exception of 
a few years in the Chemical Research Department of 
the General Electric Company, has lived there all his 
life. He came with Timken in 1918 as a control 
analyst in the chemical and metallurgical laboratories 
of the company. In 1925 he was made chief chem- 
ist and since that time has contributed largely to 
the many new developments made by the company 
for steel for specialized industries. Since 1940 he 
has been assistant general sales manager of the steel 
and tube division of the company. 
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Obituary 


C. C. Van Stry 


C. C. Van Stry, Eastern Sales Engineer for the 
Cameron Machine Company of Brooklyn, New York, 
died at his home in West New York, N. J., at 11:30 
p.M., Thursday, October 14, after a short illness. 

Mr. Van Stry is survived by his widow, Mrs. Agnes 
Van Stry, and a son, John Dain, now serving with 
the U.S. Navy Air Forces. Van, as he was called by 
all his friends, was known by paper mill officials all 
along the East coast south of New York in which 


C. C. Van Stry 


territory he represented the Cameron Company for 
practically the entire 15 years of his association with 
the company. He took an active interest in their 
problems and attended the various sectional meetings 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents Association whenever he had the opportunity, 
which was often. 

Van was an active member of the Hackensack 
Lodge of Elks, No. 658. In this fraternal organization 
and in his daily contacts he was noted for his cheeri- 
ness and unfailing good humor. 

His driving energy kept him at his job, whatever 
it happened to be even when younger men found the 
going too tough. He appeared to be in good health 
only a few days before his death and worked at his 
job with his usual energy and alertness. 

Funeral services were held at his home in West 
New York at 8 p.m. Monday, October 18. Interment 
took place on Tuesday, October 19, at the Katsbaan 
Cemetery, Katsbaan, N. Y. 


Charles R. Gibbs 


Charles Richard Gibbs, 50, chief engineer and 
master mechanic since 1930 for the Kalamazoo Veg- 
etable Parchment Company, died October 2 follow- 
ing a six weeks’ illness. Cerebral hemorrhage was 
the immediate cause of his death. 

He was formerly identified with the Bagley and 
Dewall Company of Watertown, N. Y., as a salesman 
and previous to that was superintendent of the 
Ryther and Pringle Company of Carthage, N. Y., of 
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which city he was a native. He was a graduate of 
West Carthage High School and the McGill School 
of Engineering. Served in World War I as First 
Lieutenant in the United States Army Engineering 
Corps. Held memberships in the American Legion, 
American and Canadian Societies of Engineers, 
Masonic fraternity, Torch Club and Methodist 
church. . 

Surviving are the widow, Grace Phillips Gibbs, 
three sons, C. R. Gibbs, Jr., Tacoma, Wash.; R. P. 
Gibbs, radioman 3rd class, U. S. Navy, instructor 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; and Corp. R. S. 
Gibbs of the U. S. Army Air Corps, stationed at 
Gowen Field, Boise, Idaho; two sisters, Miss Ella 
Gibbs and Mrs. Edna Flora of Carthage; and a 
brother, Fred S. Gibbs of Boston, Mass. 


Matthew J. Gray 


Matthew J. Gray, president and treasurer of the 
Columbia Box Board Mills, Inc., Chatham, N. Y., 
died October 5, at the Hale Hospital in Haverhill, 
Mass., at the age of 62. He was taken sick with 
pneumonia on the train on his way home from the 
mill at Chatham where he left in very good spirits 
and apparently in good health. 

He was one of the original incorporators of the 
company in 1916 and assumed the presidency in 
January 1920. Before his active connection with 
Columbia he was associated with the United Shoe 
Machinery Company. 

“Matt Gray,” as he was. familiarly known to his 
vast host of friends and associates, will be a great 
loss to the industry because of the active part he 
took in its conduct. 

He is survived by his wife, Clara, and two sisters, 
Elizabeth and Jane Gray. 

Funeral services were held at his home in Haver- 
hill, Mass. 


Walter F. Brown 


D. F. Munroe Company, Boston, Mass., announces 
with deep sorrow the death on October 17 of Walter 
F. Brown, treasurer of the company. 

Mr. Brown first entered the paper business with 
Claflin & Brown at the corner of Federal and Frank- 
lin streets, Boston, in 1890. In 1909 he became as- 
sociated with D. F. Munroe Company and was elected 
secretary in 1912 and treasurer in 1919. In addition 
to his duties as treasurer Mr. Brown acted also as 
credit manager. 

His vacations were spent at Jackson, N. H., and 
in his younger years he was an enthusiastic moun- 
tain climber. As a member of Appalachian Mountain 
Club, he helped to lay out and keep in repair many 
of the trails in the White Mountain region. 

Mr. Brown, who was 79, died at the Malden, 
(Mass.) Hospital. He was born in Malden. He was 
a member of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church there and 
of the Hamilton Club. He leaves an aunt, Mrs. Fan- 
nie Bemis, who made her home with him. 


Gunnar Darre Jenssen 


Gunnar Darre Jenssen died in Beverly Hills, Cal., 
August 11, 1943. Mr. Jenssen was the inventor of 
the well-known two-tower acid system used in the 
sulphite pulp process. The first system was installed 
by the J. & J. Rogers Company at Ausable Forks, 
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N. Y., in 1916. Previous to this Mr. Jenssen had 
installed a four-tower system in the Hammermill 
Paper Company’s mill in 1914. 

He was born in Trondhjem, Norway, June 17, 
1880, and came to the United States in 1912. His 
early experience was in Scandinavian and German 
mills. He was an authority in pyrites burning. Fol- 
lowing a period working in American mills as a con- 
sultant, he organized the G. D. Jenssen Company 
which he headed until his retirement in 1924. 

He is survived by his wife and daughter who live 
in Beverly Hills, Cal., and his brother, J..D. Jenssen 
of New York City. 


Robert H. Bursch 


Robert H. Bursch, 46, sales manager of the South- 
ern Kraft Board Division of the International Paper 
Company since 1936, died October 24 at his resi- 
dence, 784 Park avenue, New York City. 

Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Bursch was a gradu- 
ate of the Brooklyn Polytechnic School and attended 
Rutgers before he enlisted in the Navy in the last 
war. He was employed by the Robert Gair Company, 
manufacturers of paper board and boxes in 1922, 
rising to vice president in charge of sales. 

Besides his widow, formerly of Haverhill, Mass., 
he leaves his father; a brother, Donald S. Bursch, 
and a sister, Mrs. John D. McGrath, of While Plains, 
New York. 

Funeral services were held October 26 at the River- 
side Church, New York. The burial was at Haver- 
hill, October 27. 


John Appell 


John Appell, who died early Tuesday morning, 
October 19, in his 81st year, was employed by Storrs 
& Bement Company, Boston, Mass., as manager of 
their cardboard department for about 20 years, and 
was active until two weeks before his death. 

Mr. Appell entered the paper business around 
1900 with L. P. Winchenbaugh Paper Company in 
Boston. In 1907 he transferred his activities to the 
Bay State Card and Paper Company, which later 
became the Boston branch of the Whitaker Paper 
Company. In 1923 he entered the employ of the 
Storrs & Bement Company as manager of the card- 
board department, a position he held until his death. 

He had been a resident of Hyde Park, Mass., for 
52 years, where he was well known. About six 
months ago Mr. Appell’s wife passed away. He 
leaves a son, Frank, who is manager of the Belmont 
Citizen Weekly Newspaper, Belmont, Mass. 


A. C. Duncan 


A. C. Duncan, manager of Hercules Powder Com- 
pany’s Paper Makers Chemical office in Portland, 
Ore., died September 26 at Portland, of coronary 
thrombosis after a brief illness. He was in his 67th 
year. 

Born in Scotland, Duncan began his apprentice- 
ship in the paper industry at the age of 12, and later 
came to this country gaining wide experience in his 
field in Canada and the United States. 

In 1914, he joined the Paper Makers Chemical 
Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich., as salesman, and 
remained with it in that capacity when the company 
was bought by Hercules Powder Company in 1931. 


Asks Paper Industry to Aid Traffic 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 3, 1943—In view 
of the critical transportation situation which affects 
the paper industry, suggestions as to how the industry 
can conserve transportation in loading and delivering 
paper were outlined recently by F. E. Hufford, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Director of the War Production 
Board Pulp and Paper Division. 

At a recent meeting of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry Transportation Advisory Committee in Wash- 
ington, the present transportation facilities were re- 
ported as heavily taxed. Even with Office of Defense 
Transportation orders requiring heavier loading, 
weekly car loadings were said to be running ahead of 
those of last year. 

The industry was urged to give every assistance 
possible to the government at this time and asked to 
employ all possible techniques to increase the effi- 
ciency and eliminate waste in the use of transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Attention was also called to the motor vehicle 
transportation situation which is also faced with seri- 
ous problems such as the gasoline shortages and de- 
ficiencies in tire manufacturing capacities. For this 
reason the Pulp and Paper Industry was urged to 
conserve truck transportation as well as rail trans- 
portation. 


Changes Made in Container Division 


WasuinctTon, D. C., November 3, 1943—The War 
Production Board Containers Division, except for 
the sections handling corrugated, solid fiber, folding 
and set-up boxes, will continue to function under E. 
F. Tomiska, Director, but will be transferred to the 
new Forest Products Bureau, Harold Boeschenstein, 


. Acting Director of the Bureau, announced today. 


The Corrugated and Solid Fiber Box Section, and 
the Folding and Set-up Box Section, formerly parts 
of the Containers Division, have been made sub- 
divisions of the newly created Paper Board Division 
under the direction of G. G. Otto. 

Other types of paper containers, namely: multi- 
wall shipping sacks; grocery, variety and specialty 
bags; fiber cans; paper cups; fiber drums; food 
pails; liquid-tight containers; milk bottles and clos- 
ures; as well as textile bags; wooden containers; 
metal cans, tubes and drums; and glass containers 
will continue to be handled by the Containers Divis- 
ion, as formerly. 


Mathematics of Physics and Chemistry 


D. VanNostrand Company, Inc., has recently pub- 
lished a 581-page book entitled, the Mathematics of 
Physics and Chemistry, by Henry Margenau and 
George M. Murphy of the Physics Department, Yale 
University. This volume is of value particularly for 
research workers who have a good foundation im 
elementary calculus and would like to have a refer- 
ence medium to bridge the gap between pure mathe- 
matics and the mathematical knowledge needed for 
new scientific developments. j 

It treats of the mathematics of thermodynamics, 
calculus of variations, mechanics of molecules, mat- 
rix algebra, quantum and statistical mechanics. 

Copies may be obtained through the Book Depart- 
ment of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York, at $6.50 per copy. 
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Roosevelt Asked to Aid Newsprint 


WasuinctTon, D. C., November 1, 1943—Lyle H. 
Boren, Democrat, of Oklahoma, chairman of the 
House newsprint investigating committee, has ap- 
pealed to President Roosevelt to require government 
agencies to cooperate with his committee in solving 
the problem of the newsprint shortage, which he as- 
serted is growing worse so rapidly “as to threaten 
continuation of a free press.” 

“The cooperation received by this committee from 
the various agencies of government under the execu- 
tive department has not been all that might have 
been expected,” Mr. Boren wrote to the President. 
“While the War Manpower Commission has declared 
wood-cutting an essential industry, selective service 
has given but little aid through the extension of 
proper deferments to wood-cutters.” 

Some branches of the War Production Board have 
cooperated fully while others have failed to give any 
assistance in increasing newsprint and paper sup- 
plies through reconversion and use of waste paper in 
manufacturing processes, Mr. Boren complained. 

Saying his committee had made thorough investiga- 
tions in the United States and Canada, Mr. Boren 
asserted that “the only element in paper production 
found to be lacking is the manpower in the woods to 
cut the pulpwood.” 

He said the committee suggested the following 
steps : 

That selective service give greater consideration 
to deferment of skilled woodsmen. 

That the WMC provide for the return and re- 
assignment to forests of wood-cutters now working 
in less essential occupations. 

The use of prisoners of war in pulpwood produc- 
tion where possible. 

Furloughing from military service of a sufficient 
number of woodsmen to guarantee necessary pulp- 
wood production. 

Use of the President’s offices in obtaining from 
Canada cooperation in increasing pulpwood and paper 
production in that country. 

A national appeal to American farmers to supply 
as much pulpwood as possible from their own wood 
lots and to devote as much of their time as they can 
to the cutting of wood in nearby forests. 

A nation-wide campaign emphasizing the need for 
paper conservation. 

Expansion of the present paper-salvage campaign, 
encouragement of American paper production and 
more reconversion and use of waste paper in manu- 
facturing newsprint. 

Mr. Boren added in his letter to the President: 
“The committee is confident that, with your aid and 
the cooperation of all branches of government, mate- 
rial relief can be obtained from the present shortage 
of newsprint and paper, and a more serious shortage 
can be averted.” 


Gair Old Timers Meet 


The Gair Old Timers Association, of the Robert 
Gair Company, New York, held its eleventh annual 
banquet on October 23 in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel New York, New York, with about 130 mem- 
bers attending. 

This Association is a unique organization of some 

/members, without dues, individual responsibilities, 
or individual benefits. It was founded in 1933 in 
memory of Robert Gair by those who had worked 
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for him or his company, Robert Gair Company, Inc., 
for a number of years. The organization has con- 
tinued with unabated interest, over 100 attending 
each annual dinner. It has made several permanent 
contributions to the record of Mr. Gair’s achieve- 
ments. A bronze tablet was placed at Washington 
and York Streets, Brooklyn, several pamphlets have 
been published, and a collection of historical photo- 
graphs has been assembled. The program this year 
consisted of the election of officers, the sale of War 
Bonds, and a floor show. 

A Deka-Log, a history of the Association, together 
with its ideals and objectives, was published, dis- 
tributed to members and deposited in general and 
historical libraries. 

The retiring officers were: president, Charles F. 


FRANK E, Forssrey 


Stocker, former Gair salesman, Sweeney Lithograph 
Company, and‘vice-president, Frank Meyer, formerly 
Gair envelope ‘Department, President Century En- 
velope Company, New York. The new officers 
elected are: Frank E. Forsbrey, formerly Gair pur- 
chasing department, assistant Vice-pres. and general 
manager, Paper Division, the Pulp and Paper Trad- 
ing Company, president; Floyd C. Costello, resident 
manager, Gair Bogota Corrugated and Fibre Box 
Corporation, vice-President ; and H. B. Van Antwerp 
was reelected Secretary and treasurer. He was for- 
merly in the Gair Company’s Corrugated Department 
and is now with Sinclair & Valentine Co., New York. 
John Martin, formerly Art Director, Gair, was unani- 
mously elected Honorary President for the year. 


Ronnie Merges With Georgia Int’l. 


Ronnie, Inc., of Baltimore, Md., has merged with 
the Georgia International Corporation, 20 Exchange 
place, New York. The latter is a subsidiary of the 
Georgia Hardwood Lumber Company of Augusta, 
Ga., exporters of lumber and allied lines. Georgia 
International Corporation is the export division of 
the parent company and will engage in a general ex- 
port business of selected lines which it is prepared 
to handle effectively through its established offices or 
representatives in thirty-six countries. It will, among 
other things, export paper and paper products. 





Publishers Adopt Resolution 


At the forty-first annual meeting of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, held last month 


at Hot Springs, Ark., the following resolution was 


adopted : 

“Resolved, that whereas this Association success- 
fully promoted the construction of a newsprint mill 
at Lufkin, Texas, that is producing satisfactory news- 
print from Southern pine; and the production of this 
mill has served to stabilize the price for some years 
past; and there is an unlimited supply of the neces- 
sary wood in the South, this Association appoint a 
committee to undertake to promote the construction 
of additional newsprint mills throughout the Southern 
States to utilize our forest wealth in greater measure 
and to provide additional employment and an en- 
larged and dependable supply of essential paper.” 

The committee appointed by President Biggers in 
pursuance of the resolution is as follows: chairman, 
Carl B. Short, general manager, Roanoke (Va.) 
Times and World-News; Victor H. Hanson, chair- 
man of the board, Birmingham (Ala.) News and 
Age-Herald; John F. Tims, Jr., business manager, 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune; Frank Daniels, 
general manager, Raleigh (N.C.) News and Ob- 
server; Ted Dealey, president, Dallas (Tex.) Morn- 
ing News; E. K. Gaylord, president, Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Oklahoman and Times; Charles P. Manship, 
president, Baton Rouge (La.) State Times and Ad- 
vocate ; John Dana Wise, general manager, Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch and News Leader. President 
Biggers will serve as ex-officio member of the com- 
mittee. 

Chairman Short states a meeting of the committee 
will be called at an early date for a formal organiza- 
tion and for a discussion of procedure to be followed 
in the promotion of the construction of additional 
newsprint mills in the South. 


Appeals for 30,000,000 Trees 


Dexter, N. Y., November 1, 1943—Frank J. Lang, 
general manager of the Dexter Sulphite Pulp and 
Paper Company, in a lengthy statement last week 
declared that the government is appealing for 30,- 
000,000 more trees to enlist in the army of pulpwood 
trees for war. We pointed out that pulpwood is used 
in the manufacture of smokeless powder, rayon and 
paper parachutes, parachute flares, blood plasma con- 
tainers, camouflage nets, aviators’ vests and helmets, 
and hundreds of other paper and pulp products vital 
to a well equipped army. He also stated that the 
United States Victory Pulpwood campaign has the 
active backing of the War Production Board, the 
Office of Price Administration, the War Manpower 
Commission and the Department of Agriculture. All 
of these agencies realize the great need for pulpwood 
and are doing everything possible to urge owners to 
enlist their trees. Mr. Lang declared that the harvest- 
ing of pulpwood will enable farmers to keep labor 
during slack periods and he believes that woodland 
owners can get more money for their tracts if they 
can cut the trees and saw the logs themselves instead 
of selling stumpage. He said that the farmer with a 
woodland tract has a unique chance to serve the 
nation and turn idle trees into dollars at this time. 
The company requires peeled spruce and hemlock 
and pay ceiling price as established by the Office of 
Price Administration. 


R. B. Robertson Appointed to WLB 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


_ WasuincTon, D. C., November 3, 1943—The Na- 
tional War Labor Board today announced the ap- 


- pointment by President Roosevelt of Reuben B. Rob- 


ertson as an industry member of the Board and of 
— P. McWilliams as an alternate industry mem- 
er. 

Mr. Robertson, executive vice-president of the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company and a Director 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, has 
been associated with the WLB for the past year and 
a half as an alternate industry member. He will re- 
place Cyrus Ching, Director of Industrial and Public 
Relations for the U. S. Rubber Company, who re- 
signed his position as a full member of the Board 
because of the press of business affairs. 

Mr. McWilliams, who will fill the place vacated by 
Mr. Robertson’s appointment as a full member, is 
president of the Youngstown Steel Door Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National City Bank of Cleveland and 
of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 
Youngstown. 


Goes to Venezuela to Erect Mill 


FARMINGTON, Conn., November 1, 1943—George J. 
Forman, proprietor of Forman’s Restaurant on Col- 
lege Highway, is leaving for Caracas, Venezuela, 
where he is under contract to erect a paper mill now 
being transported from the Union Box Board Com- 
pany plant at Unionville, where he has served as 
general manager for the past eight years. After the 
plant has been installed Mr. Forman, as general 
superintendent, will instruct the native personnel in 
its operation for Elias Issa and Hno., Venezuelan 
manufacturers of corrugated containers. Because of 
the high duty involved in importing materials to the 
South American country, the machinery of the Union- 
ville Paper plant was purchased some months ago by 
the Issa concern. 

Mr. Forman, who has had 35 years’ experience 
in the paper manufacturing business throughout this 
country and Canada, holds nine patents on paper 
making machinery. Prior to becoming general man- 
ager of the Union Box Board Company he was gen- 
eral manager and superintendent of eighteen other 
paper mills in this country. After all the machinery 
has been removed from the Unionville property, Mr. 
eo states that the land and buildings will be 
sold. 


Paper Men Plan for Christmas Party 


Amos M. Coath, vice-president and treasurer of 
Frank W. Winnie & Son, Inc., who has always been 
keenly interested in the annual Christmas Party of 
the Philadelphia Paper and Cordage Association for 
upwards of sixty children from needy families, is 
getting off to a running start in enlisting the help of 
his fellow members to make this the best one yet. 

“There will be no speeches,” Mr. Coath said. “In 
the past these parties have been supported by some 
of our members who have contributed generously 
with money and gifts. This year we are asking each 
member to make a contribution of at least $25. We 
hope that some of the larger companies will con- 
tribute $100.00 or more. The money will be used to 
pay for the dinners and to buy presents for the 
children.” 
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Should OPA Be Abolished? 
Boston, Mass, November 1, 1943. 


Editor PAPER TRADE JOURNAL: 

Are living costs with the OPA cheaper than they 
would be without the OPA? I contend that this ques- 
tion is both pertinent and patriotic, and as such should 
be debated openly on the floor of the United States 

enate. ; 

, If discussed freely and openly we might be startled 
to learn the real overall maintenance cost of the 
OPA. As the debate progressed some statistically- 
minded congressman might translate into dollars and 
cents the time factor always involved when the na- 
tion’s industry changes and re-changes its price struc- 
ture in conformity with current OPA mandates. 

We are engaged in a war that costs more money 
than we dare contemplate; money that is needed 
chiefly for the purpose of munitions of war and food- 
stuffs for fighting men. If, therefore an honest and 
public discussion and examination of the OPA by the 


Senate proved beyond a reasonable doubt that we. 


would be better off financially without the OPA then 
we as a nation would indeed be grateful. 

If the debate should prove that the OPA is a 
national asset, we the people would that much more 
cooperate with this governmental agency, which at 
the moment is handicapped in its efficient operation 
to a great extent by the doubts of millions as to 
whether or not the agency is really necessary. 

In fairness to the nation, in fairness in particular 
to industry, which is the source of tax revenue, and 
finally in fairness to OPA itself, I ask that the whole 
subject be thoroughly and officially discussed both 
pro and con, 

Do you agree? 

“Quikut” Home Papers, 
B. T. BAKER 


To Attack “Black” Paper Stock Market 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinocTon, D. C., November 3, 1943—A three- 
point attack designed to break a serious black market 
in wastepaper and to increase supplies for the manu- 
facture of paper boxes, boards and other critically 
needed shipping materials was outlined jointly today 
by C. E. Wilson, Acting Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, and Chester Bowles, General Manager 
of the Office of Price Administration. 

Wastepaper, ranging in type from old newspapers 
and magazines to wrapping paper, boxes, and letters, 
is used in the manufacture of paper boxes, paper- 
boards and cartons, which are essential for shipping 
war goods and for marketing civilian merchandise. 

Key points of the joint program: : 

(1) OPA ceiling prices on wastepaper will remain 
unchanged. Dealers and suppliers can not benefit by 
holding off supplies awaiting higher prices. 

(2) Special OPA investigators have been assigned 
in the drive against any wastepaper handlers who 
violate wartime price ceilings. Simultaneously, the 
War Production Board indicated that it was con- 
sidering directives or other controls on the distribu- 
tion of wastepaper to help wipe out the black market 
by channeling wastepaper into areas of greatest need. 

(3) A paper salvage campaign is being undertaken 
by the War Production Board to increase the recov- 
ery of waste paper by nearly one third. 

_ Approximately 6,000,000 tons of wastepaper a year 
is normally collected and sold for use of paperboard 
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makers. Increased demands and shortage of wood- 
pulp require an additional 2,000,000 tons of waste- 
paper. 

Only about 35% of the available wa®tepaper in the 
country is now being salvaged. 


Revises Simplification Schedules 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., October 27, 1943—Eight 
schedules of Limitation Order L-120, covering stand- 
ardization and simplification of paper and paperboard 
were revised today to adjust minor factors which re- 
cent operation indicates were out of balance in the 
original draft of the order, the War Production 
Board’s Paper Division announced. 


Some of the maximum basis weights of paper have 
been reduced and others increased, but all changes 
reflect a closer fit to the average use in the cases of 
Schedule I, Paper and Paperboard Used. in Com- 
mercial Printing; Schedule II, Paper and Paper- 
board for Use in Book Publishing; Schedule III, 
Fine Writing Papers; Schedule IV, Tablet Paper; 
Schedule V, Envelope Papers; and Schedule XIV, 
Paper for Use in Newspapers or Magazines. Exact 
uses are specified in Schedule VIII, Paper Stationery, 
and Schedule IX, Tablets, Notebooks, Pads and 
Looseleaf Fillers. 


All the changes will result in a slight decrease in 
the amount of pulp required for a given area of 
paper as compared with the previous basis weights 
prescribed. 


W. M. Dear Stresses Pulpwood Need 


Walter M. Dear, chairman of the newspaper pulp- 
wood committee, said production of pulpwood—from 
which paper and paper products are made—must be 
increased during the rest of the year if the 13,000,000,- 
cord goal set by the War Production Board is to be 
reached. 

Mr. Dear said in a statement that monthly deliver- 
ies of pulpwood to mills must be stepped up 8% above 
the monthly average of the first nine months if the 
WPB requirement is to be met. For the nine months 
pulpwood receipts by mills were estimated at 9,567,- 
000 cords. 

“Mill receipts were so poor during the first half of 
the year,” he said, “that production and deliveries 
during the last three months of this year must rise 
well above the average of the previous months or we 
will fall short of the WPB requirements for military 
and essential civilian needs.” 


New Paper News Poster 


Number six in the interesting series of Paper News 
Posters has just been issued by the Crocker-McElwain 
Company, papermakers, Holyoke, Mass. 

A statement by Elmer Davis, director of Office of 
War Information, a plan for pooled copy, an analysis 
of the paper situation, and other interesting articles 
are set forth in this latest edition. 

On the inside spread of the Paper News Poster is a 
17 x 22 poster entitled “Printing in War and Peace.” 
The poster is designed as a forerunner of Peace and 
contains a message that should be given real consid- 
eration in planning for the post-war period. Copies of 
this poster will be sent on request by the Crocker- 
McElwain Company. 





Safety Awards to Eagle-A Mills 


At the annual convention of the National Safety 
Council, recently held in Chicago, the Mt. Tom Divi- 


sion of the American Writing Paper Corporation, 
Holyoke, Mass. was awarded top honors in Group D 
Paper and Pulp Section of the 1942-43 Safety 
Contest. 

The accompanying photograph shows the trophy 
being presented to the Safety Committee by E. C. 


Mr. Tom Division Gets SAFETY AWARD 


Reid (extreme right), vice president of the Eagle-A 
Organization. 

This honor to the Mt. Tom Division is based on 
having worked 127,601 hours with no lost time in- 
juries. The competition was against more than 30 
paper mills in the United States. The safety com- 
mittee comprises the superintendent, all foremen, 
master mechanics and employee representation. A 
round table meeting is held monthly at which time 
recommendations for accident prevention are made 
and discussed. 

The Linden, ‘Nonotuck and Riverside Divisions of 
the Eagle-A Organization were also awarded certifi- 
cates for an improved accident experience over that 
of the 1941-42 Safety Contest. 


Sets Ground Wood Paper Ceilings 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., Nov. 3, 1943—New light- 
weight ground wood printing papers, expected to be 
used soon for many magazines and books, were pro- 
vided with specific premiums over the ceilings for 
standard weight printing papers, at the manufacturer 
level, by the Office of Price Administration today. 

These “lightweights”, which are being ordered in 
accordance with a War Production Board program 
to conserve wood fiber, previously were nonexistent 
among “A” qualities of ground wood printing papers 
and hence had no price ceiling differentials provided 
for them. 

The differentials established today, which are for 
“A-1] Printing” and “A-2 Printing” grades, provide 
the same percentage premiums over ceilings for stand- 
ard weights as already allowed for catalogue and di- 
rectory papers which are regularly made in light- 
weights. 

By this action OPA will aid in stimulating the pro- 
duction of lighter weights than those heretofore avail- 
able in the better quality of ground wood printing 
papers and contribute to WPB’s wartime wood fiber 
conservation program. 


The new differentials provide that a percentage in- 
crease in price may be made for each pound of re- 
duction in basis weight under 31 pounds per 500 
sheets, 25 by 38 inches. Percentage differentials al- 
ready are provided for 40 to 31 pound papers. Thus, 
the percentages allowed today may be added to the 
permitted percentage differential for 31 pound basis 
weight paper, as follows: 30-31 pounds, 3 percent; 
29-30 pounds, 6 percent; 28-29 pounds, 9 percent; 
27-28 pounds, 13 percent ; 26-27 pounds, 17 percent: 
25-26 pounds, 21 percent ; 24-25 pounds, 27 percent: 
23-24 pounds, 33 percent ; and 22-23 pounds, 39 per- 
cent. 

These differentials, which are granted to take care 
of the usual higher costs of lightweight papers, will 
increase the per pound cost of the paper to the pur- 
chaser. However, this will be more than offset by 
the saving in cost per sheet, the same tonnage pro- 
viding more of the thinner sheets, OPA said. 

Three other actions were taken today by OPA on 
ground wood papers. They were: 

1. In the event a manufacturer is granted a maxi- 
mum price by OPA for “A” printing grades superior 
to those now listed in the ground wood paper regu- 
lation, he may use the same schedule of lightweight 
differentials as provided today. 

2. For the extra operation known as _ super- 
calendering, the same 50 percent hundredweight dif- 
ferential as customarily used in catalogue and di- 
rectory papers,is now permitted. for the lightweight 
printing papers provided with differentials today. 

Provision is also made for a differential for 
cloud patterns to avoid papers bearing these patterns 
from being priced as special grades. The differential 
is that which the manufacturer customarily charged 
during the October 1, 1941 to March 31, 1942 base 
period. , 

(Today’s changes are contained in Amendment No 
1 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 449 (Ground 
wood Specialty Papers) effective November 1, 1943.) 


Paper Indexes Rise 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuinocton, D. C., October 27, 1943—The Aug- 
ust index of the value of paper manufacturers’ ship- 
ments was 160 compared with 155 in July and 131 
in August of last year taking an average month of 
1939 at 100 according to the monthly industry survey 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The survey also shows that in August the index of 
the value of paper mill inventories was 135.2 com- 
pared with 134.9 in July and 154.6 in August of last 
year also taking an average 1939 month at 100. 


Make Drums Last Longer 


To impress the idea of making drums last longer 
on those handling PQ Silicate drums, the Philadel- 
phia Quartz Company has issued a placard on drum 
care. The rules of conservation have been boiled 
down to four essentials: 1. Handle with care ; 2. Save 
plugs, replace properly ; 3. Use drums only for sili- 
cate; 4. Prompt return of drums. 

Printed in two colors on heavy stock in large, easy- 
to-read , this card is suitable for posting on plant 
bulletin boards, in the shipping room or warehouse. 
Good reminder value. Copies of the poster can be 
had by writing to the Philadelphia Quartz Company, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending October 30, 1943 


STOCKS 


Celotex COrp. .. ee sc cececeeccrerereeeeeeens 
Celotex Corp., pf. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. 

Certain-Teed Products Comp, pf 

Champion Paper & Fibre 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf 

Congoleum Nairn Co.... 

Container Corp. of America 

Continental-Diamond Fibre Co 

Crown Zellerbach Co 

Crown Zellerbach Co., pf 

Dixie Cup Co 

Dixie Cup Co.—A 

Flintkote Co. 

Flintkote Co., pf 
Robert Gair 
Robert Gair, pf 
International Pap 

peerastonel Fe : 
ohns-Manville Corp. 

lohns-Manville Corp., pf. ......seeeeeeeeeeees 129% 
imberly-Clark Corp. 5% 
MacAndrews & Forbes 

MacAndrews & Forbes, pf 

Masonite Corp. ......ssecccceccceseccccvens 

Mead Corp. 


er Co 


Mead Corp. pf. 
National Container Corp 
Paraffine Companies, Ph caeeseseveoekesees 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf 
Rayonier, IMC. ..cccccccccccccccesecccsccces 
Rayonier, Inc., Pf. ...ccccccccccccccccccscers 
Ruberoid Co. 

Pp 
Sutherland Paper Co 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
United Paperboard Co. 
U. S. Gypsum 
U. S. Gypsum Co., pf. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. 


BONDS 
Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co., Ss °53 
Celotex ate 3¥%s °55 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 5¥%s '48 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 4%s '50 
International Paper Co. 6s '55 
International Paper Co. 5s '47 
Mead Corp. 3%s '5 
West Virgin 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending October 30, 1943 
STOCKS 
Low 


American Box Board Co 7% 7% 
Brown Co., pf. aces ai 
Great Northern Paper Co 30% 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. ........eeeeeeee8 43 4 
a Reais cr Ba tenanenagnersy one ée 13838 13508 
t. Regis Paper Co., » coer eccceeerccecceecese 4 4 
g C P P 4% 4% 


American Writing Paper Co. 6s '61 95% 


Obstacles to Abitibi Reorganization 


Toronto, Ont., November 1, 1943—-Compound in- 
terest, or interest on interest, is one of the most 
bothersome features in the reorganization plans of 
the various committees seeking ways and means of 
getting Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., out 
of receivership. The granting of rights to common 
shareholders to purchase common shares in a re- 
organized company, in addition to common shares 
they would receive in exchange for their present 
holdings, is another stumbling block. 

It is recognized that the granting of rights to the 
common shareholders to purchase additional shares 
im a reorganized company would have some value 
for the junior shareholder. The stockholder, through 
the exchange of his current shares for new common, 
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would participate in any future prosperity the com- 
pany may enjoy and the warrants were attractive and 
the warrants negotiable, would have a market value 
and the holder could elect to hold these warrants or 
sell them in the market for cash. The bondholders’ 
committee plan of March, 1939, for the sale of as- 
sets, under which all of the common shares of the 
new company would have been the property of the 
bondholders, proposes to issue purchase warrants to 
the junior security holders and unsecured creditors, 
each share of 7% preferred to be allocated 12 war- 
rants, each share of 6% preferred 4 warrants and 
each common share 1-10th warrant. 

If this plan had been carried to completion, it is 
very unlikely that the privilege would have been ex- 
ercised, because the price of the new shares would 
have been $36 prior to January 1, 1940; $47 to July 
1, 1940; $38 to January 1, 1941; $39 to July, 1941; 
$40 to January 1, 1942; and $41 to July, 1942, at 
which date they would have expired. 


Hinde & Dauch Nets $1.80 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company and Con- 
solidated United States Subsidiary—for the nine 
months to September 30, reports: Net profit, subject 
to renegotiation, and after $1,968,200 taxes, was 
$784,208, or $1.80 a common share, against revised 
net of $994,319, or $2.39 a share, after $1,635,500 
taxes, last year. September quarter: Net profit, $273,- 
515, or 63 cents a share, against June quarter net of 
$269,226, or 62 cents a common share, and revised 
net of $198,998, or 43 cents a common share, for 
third quarter last year. 


Container Corp. Nets 68 Cents 


The Container Corporation of America for the 
September quarter reports a net profit of $530,364, 
or 68 cents a share, against $455,860, or 58 cents a 
share, in preceding quarter and $509,570, or 65 cents 
a share for third quarter, last year. Nine months to 
September 30: Net profit, after $481,214 provision 
for war and post-war reserves, was $1,363,583, or 
$1.74 a share, against $1,738,475, or $2.22 a share. 
for first nine months of 1942. 


Gair Co. Profits Up 


The Robert Gair Campany and subsidiaries—for 
the nine months to September 30, reports: Net profit, 
after $1,376,000 taxes, was $652,383, or 43 cents a 
common share, against $621,224, or 40 cents a share 
after $1,598,000 taxes, last year. September quarter 
net, $237,943, or 16 cents a share for similar three 
month period a year ago. 


Paraffine Co.’s Earn 84 Cents 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., and subsidiaries— 
for the September quarter, reports: net profit after 
$407,239 taxes, was $425,602, or 84 cents a common 
share, against revised net of $411,268, or 81 cents a 
share after $365,099 taxes, for similar three months 
of last year. 
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COMING ‘EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 
New Encianp Section. T Association of the Pufo on and Paper 


echnical 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Detaware Vatiry Sxction. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Panels a Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
ja, 


Laxe Statzs einen Technical Association of the —-e and Paper 
ey Serene Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Appie- 
ten, Wis. 

Katamazoo Vatiry Secrion. Technical Associatien of the Filo gat 
Paper (pieeer—Tee Thursday of each month at the Park, Ameri 
Hetel, Kalamazeo, Mich. 


PULPWOOD SHORTAGE 

The campaign to avoid a serious shortage of pulp- 
wood which now threatens to restrict production of 
paper and allied products below the requirements 
considered essential for the vigorous conduct of the 
war is making progress. The goal desired by the 
War Production Board is a minimum of 13,000,000 
cords. With production now running substantially 
below requirements it is feared that the year’s output 
may decline to a total of 10,500,000 cords unless 
pulpwood cutting can be sharply increased. Wood 
for pulping is so urgently needed that even inferior 
and crooked logs will be utilized. The drive is making 
accelerating headway because of excellent coopera- 
tive efforts of pulp and paper mills, supported by 
wide publicity, particularly in the newspapers pub- 
lished in counties of the important pulpwood supply- 
ing states. 

It is unfortunate that the War Production Board 
and the War Manpower Commission have failed until 
so late a period in the declining stockpile and produc- 
tion of pulpwood, to recognize the essential character 
of paper and wood cellulose, in both the war effort 
and for civilian uses. This lack of recognition of an 
essential product appears more strange when we 
know that mill executives and associations within the 
industry have long been striving for government 
agencies to recognize the paper industry as essential 
work. The government has persistently refrained 
from giving this classification to our industry and 
the current serious supply situation in pulpwood is 
the direct result of governmental blundering. Now, 
although off to a somewhat late start, the drive for 
more pulpwood is expanding to reach further and 
further into agricultural regions where the wood 
can be found. 

In referring to the serious supply situation, Claud 
R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, recently said 


that the appeal of the War Production Board for 
more pulpwood is directed to farmers of the South, 
Northeast and Lake States. “Wherever there is a 
farm woodlot,” Mr. Wickard said, “will be found 
trees, not big enough for sawlogs but big enough for 
pulpwood. By harvesting these excess trees, right 
now, the farmer will add to his income; he will im- 
prove his woodlot, and he will be making a valuable 
contribution to the war effort, because we are facing 
an acute shortage of pulpwood and the only 
place we can look for additional supplies is from the 
farm woodlot.” That a real shortage of pulpwood is 
impending is indicated by the 20% decline in pulp- 
wood production during the first 8 months of 1943. 

Many newspapers have contributed much space to 
the campaign for increased supplies of pulpwood. 
The Merill Daily Herald, Merill, Wis., published on 
October 15 a 48-page special edition entitled, “Pulp- 
wood Goes to War for Victory.” An editorial in the 
paper states this “pulpwood campaign is one of the 
greatest in newspaper history. This paper has been 
running material daily since the campaign started. 
Write-ups of the mills in this area, appeals from the 
mills for more wood; appea's to farmers to harvest 
pulpwood from their woodlots; meetings have been 
held with county officials, school officials and con- 
servation men. Contests have been organized to 
interest school children who in turn enthuse their 
parents and get them to realize the seriousness of the 
pulpwood shortage.” 

With Canadian pulpwood supplies declining and 
lack of practical government aid to increase produc- 
tion in the Dominion, many mills in the United States 
are depending upon local production to meet the 
emergency. In the five-point plan submitted by the 
American Paper and Pulp Association it states “Co- 
ordination of policy and action between the lumber 
and the pulp and paper divisions of both the OPA 
and WPB is essential. Conditions and requirements 
change and the public welfare and the prosecution 
of the war is not promoted by competition between 
and within public agencies. The necessities of the 
situation should control. . . . Action to encourage 
increased forest products production implemented by 
the appropriation of $1,000,000 for this purpose by 
the Congress should stress pulpwood production—a 
product particularly adapted to farm labor and equip- 
ment. . . . Every necessary step to facilitate the 
importation of pulpwood, particularly from Russia, 
should be taken.” 

Paper is so essential to the conduct of the war and 
trade operations vital to the progress of the war, that 
the possible shortage in the pulpwood cut this year 
by some 2,500,000 cords, may curtail the free press 
which is essential to a free America. In commenting 
on this important aspect of the situation and the cut 
in newsprint consumption, the Shreveport (La.) 
Times in a recent issue under the heading, “The 
Public’s Stake in Newsprint,” said in part: “The 
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jssue is not simply one between newspaper and gov- 
ernment agencies. There is a public stake—the issue 
of whether newsprint rationing has, or may have a 
political tinge involving the independent and unfet- 
tered distribution of news to the public. . . . Even 
if there is no evil motive in the Washington course 
on newsprint, there is certainly indication of further 
bureaucratic blundering, or incompetency, or lack of 
understanding of the problems at hand. Newspapers 
have been declared an essential war industry. Produc- 
tion of pulpwood also has been declared an essential 
industry—the declaration in both cases being by the 
War Manpower Commission. But, manufacture of 
pulpwood into newsprint has not been made an essen- 
tial industry. . . . It is difficult to understand mental 
gyrations that figuratively tie rope and firm anchors 
at each end, cut it in the middle, and then expect 
it to remain intact. Yet, that is the course of Wash- 
ington bureaucracy on newsprint, just as it has been 
in the course in so many other home front matters 
where simple common sense might provide a natural 
solution.” 


Roberts Mfg. Co. Sold 


{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., November 1, 1943—The Roberts 
Manufacturing Company, setup paper box makers; 
11 Hospital street, have sold their stock and fixtures 
to C. & M. Manufacturing Company, 668 Eddy 
street, both of this city. The C. & M. concern will 
continue to operate the plant of their new property 
at the Hospital street address. 


. Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


LAPORTERS 
oe ASERCAN POLP 


TO 
BRITAIN 
SOUTH AMERICA 
AND ALL WORLD MARKETS 


Current Weeks—1943 
September 18 
September 25 
October 2 
October 
October 
October 


Corresponding Weeks—1942 


September 19 
September 26 
October 
October 10 
October 17 
October 24 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
104.5 103.9 102.9 100.4 95.3 87.4 
87.2 88.9 89.5 88.7 91.4 86.5 


ILNIDIDON 


Sent, Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


8 90.6 869 80.1 
: See saree ea’ ees 
COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Year to Date.... 78.9 85.1 70.4 80.9 86.1 95.9 92.0 88.6 


Year Average.... 
_* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard 
Association, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard 
are produced and yee tonnage figures are not readily available. 
oes not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.4 90.4 


(APIERICA) INC. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATION RATIOS ft 
,  /. a 


8 
1942 
1943 101 


Week ending Sept. 18, 1943—98 
eek ending Sept. 25, 1943—96 
eek ending Oct. 2, 1943—97 


—_— 


51 EAST 42ND STREET 
New YORK CITY 


Week ending Oct. 9, 
Week ending Oct. 16, 
Week ending Oct. 23, 1943—94 


t Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 


National Paperboard Assn. 
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To produce Rosin Size in conformity 
with top quality standards requires 
the strictest technical control over 
manufacture. Here at Cyanamid, the 
Rosin Size produced is continually 
checked throughout manufacture to 
make certain that all shipments 
meet the rigid standards established 
by the company. In addition, Cyana- 
mid’s research staff is constantly at 


Cyanamid Rosin Sizes are made under strict technical control to 
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SELECTING THE RIGHT 


FOR TODAY’S NEEDS 


work to effect improvements that 
will help the manufacturer in the 
use not only of Rosin Size, but other 
essential paper chemicals and spe- 
cialties developed and produced by 
Cyanamid. 

Cyanamid manufactures a com- 
plete range of rosin sizes from gum 
or wood rosin, pale grades for light 
colored papers and other more eco- 


highest quality and uniformity. 
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nomical grades for use where color 
considerations are secondary. 

During recent years pale wood 
Rosin Size comparable in color to 
high grade gum size has been pro- 
duced, bringing to the paper manu- 
facturer the much sought after ad- 
vantages of exceptional cleanliness 
and uniformity. 

Because Cyanamid Rosin Size 
plants are strategically located to 
provide prompt service to all centers 
of the paper industry, shipments can 
be quickly made in either bags, 
drums, or tank car lots as determined 
by the mill management. Likewise, 
experienced Cyanamid service men 
are “on call” to see that you are 
reliably, continually, and economi- 
cally supplied with the chemicals 
essential to your manufacture. Full 
details of Cyanamid’s paper chemi- 
cals products and services may be 
obtained by addressing any of the 
company’s offices listed below. 
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Lamination of Weatherproof Solid 
Fiberboard with Starch and Resin 
Adhesives’ 


By J. E. Killinger’ 


Abstract 


The history of the use of starch and urea-formalde- 
hyde resins in the manufacture of V boxboard is 
reviewed. The increase in sizing required for this 
product necessitated the development of adhesives 
used both for lamination and pasting. Alkaline asphalt 
emulsions and their limitations are described. 

The reactions of urea-formaldehyde resins and 
starch in resin-starch glues are explained. A resin 
concentration of 7 to slightly over 10%, based on the 
weight of starch, appears to be adequate and a method 
of testing is proposed. Starches exhibiting high gel 
forming properties have an advantage from the past- 
ing and weather-resistant standpoints. In regard to 
setting properties, type and concentration of the starch 
are also important. Starch should be prepared and 
allowed to cool before the addition of resin and, if 
possible, the’ glue should be made as used. Hydrogen 
ion concentration of the glue made with high gelling 
starches must be rigidly controlled, generally above 
5.2 pH to prevent quick setting. The sodium salts of 
the chlorinated phenols are generally effective as 
preserving agents. 

Copper equipment should not be used because cop- 
per acts as a catalyst and continued neutralization 
changes the characteristics of the glue tending toward 
a loss of water resistance. 

Clay may ofttimes be incorporated into starch-resin 
glues to decrease penetration with satisfactory results. 
_ Past experience with non-waterproof glues has 
indicated that good coverage in pasting operations in 
the manufacture of boxes can be obtained if the usage 
m pounds of dry starch per thousand square feet of 
glue line is represented by about one-tenth of the 
starch concentration. However, coverages with starch- 


resin blues are generally less and vary with types of 
board stock. 


Because of the precipitation of the world in war, 
our government and its armed forces had need for a 
greatly improved paper shipping container. Many 


* Presented at the 
ical Association of 


and Navy Requirements Conference of the 
¢ Pulp and Paper Industry, Palmer House, 
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changes in established pasting technique and actual 
board manufacture were necessary before such an 
improved container could be produced from paper- 
board. This problem had to be solved and put on a 
commercial basis quickly. When tentative specifica- 
tions were being considered for producing boxes for 
export shipment, somewhat more stringent specifica- 
tions with regard to delamination and wet strength 
were requested than those which were initially 
adopted. The boxboard manufacturers, because of 
the shortage of wooden containers and failure of such 
containers to stand up under some conditions, had a 
very knotty problem to solve. It was readily recog- 
nized special board components and more water- 
resistant adhesives than those commonly used would 
have to be perfected before the full solution could be 
realized. After serious consideration of the limita- 
tions, the original request with regard to delamination 
when immersed under water was revised downward 
from three months’ storage in a swamp to one 
hour immersion in water. The lower specifications 
were necessary because no one was in position to pro- 
duce any great quantity of fiber shipping containers 


. which would withstand more stringent specifications. 


Through the combined activities of the paper mills, 
individual solid-fiber manufacturers, the Weather- 
proof Solid Fibre Association in collaboration with - 
the synthetic resin and adhesive manufacturers, an 
improved box was gradually made available. 


History 


An attempt will be made to review as near chrono- 
logically as possible the interesting history of the glue 
used to produce the present day Vv box and later the 
usage of synthetic resins with starch adhesives will 
receive more specific attention. 

The manufacturers of paperboard first of all had 
to produce stock which was sized to a greater extent 
and was stronger than previous components. The 
improvement in sizing which was accomplished 
by the use of increased amounts of rosin and wax 
addition to the paperboard resulted in many oper- 
ational problems to the paper mill. Moving quickly 
from slightly or medium sized components to highly 
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sized board, first of all, was found to bring about a 
sharp decrease in the dry bursting strength. The 
furnish being considerably slower caused loss in pro- 
duction and introduced problems in formation of the 
sheet common to slow draining stocks. The produc- 
tion of this type of board made the job more simple 
for the adhesive manufacturer from a waterproof 
standpoint but much more difficult from an actual 
pasting standpoint. 

After the mills effected an improvement in sizing, 
boxboard was produced from this stock and pasted 
with the regular borated starch adhesives. In cases 
where sizing was adequate, the delamination specifi- 
cations were very easily met as set forth under the 
earlier specifications. The problem of holding at all 
times the extremely highly sized condition of the 
board was difficult to realize and under seemingly 
identical sizing and manufacturing conditions, board 
would sometimes be produced with little better than 
average sizing. This fact, together with the constant 
demand on the part of the government for a greater 
improvement in the quality of fiber shipping contain- 
ers, threw the next move into the hands of the 
adhesive people who felt that if cost would not have 
to be considered too seriously, an improved or water- 
proof glue could be produced. ° 

Early in 1941 several commercial runs of 4- and 5- 
ply weatherproof paperboard were produced with a 
new type of water-resistant adhesive. It is believed 
these initial runs with a new type of starch and a 
slightly different type of urea-formaldehyde resin 
than that which is employed today represents the first 
commercial operation in the shipping container indus- 
try and, incidentally, does not differ greatly from 
today’s operation. Board was produced without too 
much operating difficulty at 70 to 80% of normal 
speeds. The starch adhesive manufacturers seemed 
to have a solution to the problem of making box- 
board which would not only withstand immersion for 
one hour but would remain intact after many weeks 
immersion in water. Samples of this board were 
tested again last month and zero delamination was 
obtained after 24 hours soaking. These tests indi- 
cate that the urea-formaldehyde starch adhesive is 
rather permanent. This period in the development 
of the weatherproof solid-fiber box was, unfortu- 
nately, very short lived. Less than two weeks after 
the last of several commercial runs were made, i 
fact on the day before a paper concerning its opera- 
tion and possibilities was to be given before the 
Weatherproof Solid Fibre Association, it was learned 
from the company who had furnished the special 
synthetic resin, that the product was no longer avail- 
able. The process, therefore, had to be abandoned 
until resin would again be available. 

The adhesive manufacturers did not discontinue 
their endeavors in this connection but until a more 
desirable solution could be realized, the problem was 
once more put into the hands of the paper mills who 
continued to show an improvement in sizing. Such 
products as lacquers, waxes, hot asphalt, and other 
water imprevious coatings were considered seriously 
but it was found that the boxboard manufacturers did 
not have sufficient special coating machines or other 
equipment for coating the top and under surfaces of 
boxes to produce the billions of square feet of solid- 
fiber board which the government estimated was neces- 
sary for their various foreign and domestic operations. 
The board could not be lacquered or treated with a 
water impervious coating until after it had been made 
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into box blanks, because after the box was manufac- 
tured it was necessary to seal the box with an adhesive 
and if the flaps were coated with an impervious coating 
certainly an aqueous adhesive could not be employed. 
Starch-latex mixtures were given some attention 
and a few commercial runs were made. The existing 
rubber situation, however, soon indicated that this 
could not be a commercial solution. Some satisfactory 
demonstrations were produced with latex but when 
reclaimed rubber emulsions were attempted, the re- 
sults indicated that inferior results were obtained, 


PASTING 


The next progressive step on the part of the ad- 
hesive manufacturers was the introduction of a starch 
that carried an acid reaction which eliminated the use 
of borax in the glue. Several such types of adhesives 
were employed by the boxmakers and an improvement 
in water resistance over that possible with borated 
glue was obtained; however, at a sacrifice in paster 
speed. Since an acid adhesive removed the possibility 
of any desizing due to borax but adversely affected 
the speed of pasting, the next step involved the use 
of an unstable borate which would revert to an acid 
reaction after the adhesive had bonded the stock. The 
use of a specially made acid starch with as little as 
3% ammonium pentaborate or as an alternate, equal 
weights of boric acid and ammonium hydroxide, pro- 
duced an adhesive which had practically all of the 
pasting properties of a regular starch used with 
borax. The ammonium pentaborate, because of its 
low thermal decomposition, had to be added after the 
glue was cooked and partially cooled. In the case 
where boric acid and ammonium hydroxide were em- 
ployed, the boric acid was introduced with the starch 
suspension and heated to the cooking temperature 
after which the glue was cooled by heat exchange and 
the pH of the glue was adjusted to 7.5 to 8.0 with 
aqueous ammonium hydroxide. Because of the in- 
stability of the ammonium compounds, the glue film 
upon drying*and aging for a short time became acid 
in reaction. This adhesive was found to be as ef- 
fective from a water-resistant standpoint as the acid 
glue referred to above and allowed for full paster 
speed. Box board produced with this type of glue 
more than met the then existing delamination speci- 
fications—in fact, with well-sized stock it was not 
uncommon to find no delamination after 24 hours 
soaking. 


Use or ASPHALT EMULSIONS WITH STARCH 


Alkaline asphalt emulsions used with regular bor- 
ated starch adhesives received considerable attention 
and a great many boxes were produced with this com- 
bination, For a time it appeared as if the proper 
asphalt emulsions which contained 68 to 70% solids 
actually fortified the starch glue film from a water- 
resistant standpoint. It was found that the starch- 
asphalt adhesive prevented or at least delayed any 
delaminated edges of the pasted board from curling 
away from the glue line. The combination allowed 
for the production of good, hard board at high speeds 
but in the final analysis it was found the asphalt 
emulsion would not break and produce a uniform or 
continuous film in the glue line; therefore, increased 
water resistance was not obtained to any substantial 
degree. It was quite definitely established that 40 to 
45% of asphalt emulsion by volume represented the 
maximum addition possible from a good pasting 
standpoint and also with regard to withstanding ex 
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tremes in temperature. It was found that asphalt 
emulsions when used with starch adhesives on some 

s of board, particularly those which were rather 
porous, were of advantage from a pasting standpoint. 
The improvement in pasting of this type of board was 
attributed to the fact that the emulsion acted as a 
barrier and prevented excessive penetration of the 
glue into the board components. 

Lower concentration asphalt emulsions which were 
more nearly neutral in reaction have been found more 
recently to be satisfactory when used with acid 
starches and resins. Apparently, the resin glues be- 
come water resistant at the same rate whether asphalt 
be present or absent. Starch or dextrine, even in 
small quantities, acts as a stabilizer for asphalt emul- 
sions and quite likely accounts for the fact that a 
completely dried film of asphalt emulsion and starch 
will redisperse in water. 


Urea-Formaldehyde Resins and Starches 


Urea-formaldehyde resins once again becoming 
available to the boxmaker has allowed him to ade- 
quately meet the specifications for making the new 
V box calling for practically no delamination after 24 
hours immersion in water at 80° F. 

Urea-formaldehyde resin was originally furnished 
to a large extent as a dry product which apparently 
was not quite so reactive as the liquid resins which 
are now somewhat more widely employed. A resin 
and starch mixture in order to produce an irreversible 
and insoluble compound has to be activated or 
catalyzed by acid or acitogenic substance. Common 

ractice is to employ an ammonium salt of a strong 

inorganic acid. The free formaldehyde in the syn- 
thetic resin combines with the ammonia ion and forms 
hexamethylenetetramine and liberates the inorganic 
acid radical or ion which combines with hydrogen to 
form the acid. This production of a highly ionized 
acid enhances further condensation or polymerization 
of the resin and it is thought by some observers that 
this reaction also includes a chemical combination with 
the starch. Obviously, a resin which contains a large 
excess of free formaldehyde will allow for more rapid 
production of the acid which in turn is one of the 
principal factors regulating the glue life or time which 
the glue remains in a usable condition. The type of 
urea-formaldehyde resin and the extent of polymeriza- 
tion which the resin has undergone before usage by 
the box maker also effects greatly the reactivity. Some 
boxboard manufacturers who had been using dry 
resin encountered difficulty when they changed to 
liquid resins on an equivalent dry-substance basis. 
The trouble was rather very easily remedied by 
simply carrying the starch paste more neutral before 
the resin was added or before it was catalyzed. Gen- 
eral experience indicates that the liquid resins may be 
used just as satisfactorily as the dry form after the 
reactivity has been regulated by proper catalysis. 

In connection with the glue life and development 
of water resistance, a word should be said about the 
effect of different types of starches, Starches entirely 
suitable for use with urea-formaldehyde resins have 
been produced by the various manufacturers employ- 
ing both wet and dry conversions and have in 
common the freedom from alkaline reactions. The 
different types of starch so produced show widely 

ffering rates of reactivity with resins and like the 
resins one must first become familiar with their action 
before a satisfactory trouble-free operating results. 

Generally speaking, the starches which have been 
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modified by the manufacturer so as to exhibit high gel 
forming properties or show great changes in viscosity 
with loss of moisture, have an advantage from a 
pasting standpoint and to a lesser extent from a water- 
resistant standpoint. Another advantage in using a 
starch which shows high gel-forming tendency is that 
it retards excessive penetration which by the introduc- 
tion of additional moisture into the board slows up 
the bonding rate. 


HyprocEN Ion CONTROL 


Considerable discussion among the box manufac- 
turers and the resin and starch suppliers with regard 
to the most desirable pH at which to operate has 
brought to light the unquestionable fact that some 
operators can and do maintain a pH as low as 4.5 
with resin concentration as high as 30%, based on the 
starch, while others find quick setting up of the glue 
in the tanks if the pH goes much below 5.2, even 
when the resin content does not exceed 10%. In cases 
where the same resin of comparable age is employed, 
this difference may be attributed to the difference in . 
type of starch used. Starches showing high gel for- 
mation, will set up at the less acidic pH and naturally 
the higher resin concentrations simply magnify this 
condition. A plausible although not as yet scientific- 
ally established explanation for this difference may 
well be as follows :— : 

An inspection of the slope of the viscosity curve of 
a starch in which the coordinates are concentration 
and viscosity reveals that the slope of a low modified 
starch changes abruptly as a certain concentration 
range is attained. In other words, a starch or mixture 
of starches which has been manufactured to be used 
in a 35% commercial concentration will show an al- 
most flat curve in the lower concentrations and when 
the range just below 35% solids is entered, the vis- 
cosity starts to increase very rapidly. The slope of 
this curve will be even steeper as 35% solids is ex- 
ceeded. Now if this starch be used with a catalyzed 
resin and the critical concentration range is entered, 
any slight increase in viscosity caused by the resin 
thickening or reacting with the starch will cause the 
viscosity of the mixture to increase to such an extent 
that it is difficult to agitate the mixture. 

If one considers an analagous set of conditions 
with a highly modified starch, particularly one which 
contains a high percentage of cold water solubles, it 
will be found the slope of the viscosity curve is much 
flatter throughout the entire concentration range, and 
no marked or sharp rise occurs at any usable concen- 
tration to facilitate rapid bonding and prevent exces- 
sive glue penetration. 


Coprer EQUIPMENT 


Urea-formaldehyde resins and starches should not 
be used in copper equipment. Apparently copper acts 
as a specific catalyst for the resin as it is impossible 
to hold constant the pH of a starch-resin mixture 
which has been prepared in copper equipment for 
more than 10 to 15 minutes time. From experience it 
has been learned that it is necessary to almost con- 
tinually add an alkali to keep the glue made in copper 
equipment in a usable state. This constant neutraliza- 
tion with the consequent production of salt in the 
adhesive will ultimately result in a loss of water re- 
sistance. Therefore, until more experience is obtained 
or further changes in resin and starch are brought 
about it seems unwise to attempt producing water- 
resistant solid-fiber adhesive in copper equipment. In 
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this connection, a great many of the pumps employed 
tor circulating the adhesive carry bronze parts, such 
as rotors, check valves, etc, but apparently the small 
amount of copper which is introduced into the system 
from a pump is not sufficient to cause any operating 
difficulties. After experiencing difficulty with starch- 
resin mixtures in copper equipment, some thought 
was given to the use of soluble copper salts as a 
specific catalyst. Curiously enough, it was found the 
copper salts which were tried had little or no effect 
as a Catalyst. 


PREPARATION OF ADHESIVE 


An interesting fact with regard to reactivity of a 
starch paste in the presence of a catalyzed resin re- 
sults when one studies the reaction rate obtained by 
adding the resin at different temperatures. It has been 
found that if the resin is cooked with the starch, the 
decrease in pH upon addition of the catalyst occurs 
more rapidly and the glue has a shorter usable life. 
Earlier recommendations were to the effect that the 
resin could be added at temperatures not exceeding 
150° F. More recently work has indicated that if 
longer glue life is desirable, the resin should not be 
added to the starch paste until it has been cooled close 
to the operating temperature. 

Another useful fact is that a starch which has been 
cooked and allowed to stand overnight or over the 
weekend without any resin, will be somewhat more 
reactive than the same grade of starch if cooked and 
used immediately. Should it be necessary to hold a 
starch paste to which resin has not been added for 
any length of time, it is good practice to check the 
pH of the starch paste and adjust it to a more neutral 
reaction before the resin is added. This same pro- 
cedure should be employed if resin has already been 
added to the starch, particularly if the amount of 
resin employed is above 5% based on the dry weight 
of the starch. The resin concentrations below 5% 
are exempted from the necessity of making them 
alkaline for storage, because in these low concentra- 
tions of resins, the starch will not set up in the tank 
to such an extent that it cannot be used. 


PRESERVATIVES 


Prior to the time water-resistant starches were em- 
ployed for making the V type of box, paraformalde- 
hyde was quite generally used as a preservative to 
retard or prevent biological spoilage. Urea-formalde- 
hyde resins when used in concentrations of approxi- 
mately 10%, based on the dry starch, effectively re- 
tard biological activity. The lower concentrations of 
resins should contain an added preservative if the 
adhesive is allowed to stand for any appreciable time. 
Preservatives which contain formaldehyde as their 
basic ingredient cannot be used effectively with resin 
glues because the hexamethylenetetramine produced 
by reaction with the ammonium salt has little pre- 
serving action. Studies at the present time are being 
carried on to determine the minimum quantities of 
urea-formaldehyde resins necessary to establish their 
bactericidal or aseptic value. 

It has been found that the sodium salts of the 
chlorinated phenols when used according to the manu- 
facturers’ directions are effective in retarding spoilage 
and do not interfere with the use of resin. Substan- 
tially higher concentrations of these phenolics are 
sometimes necessary to inhibit resistant or acclimatized 
microorganisms. Before employing concentrations 
higher than usual, determine whether water resistance 
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is adversely affected. ‘he problem of preserving an 
adhesive containing urea-formaldehyde resin and 
some flour which may have been used as a substitute 
to extend the starch, is rather difficult. For example, 
a paste containing starch and flour will require many 
times more than one-half of 1% of chlorinated phenol 
which is sufficient to preserve a starch paste. This is 
probably due to the absorption or reaction of the 
substituted phenols with the gluten in the flour. 
Formaldehyde is, apparently about as effective a pre- 
servative for flour as it is for starch. Therefore, it 
will be satisfactory to use formaldehyde as a preserva- 
tive for flour or flour-starch mixtures, providing the 
urea-formaldehyde is not incorporated in the glue. 


REsIn CONCENTRATION 


The amount of resin necessary to produce satisfac- 
tory V boxes depends upon the type of board com- 
ponents and to some extent upon the starch and resin 
being employed. In pasting jute board which does 
not contain asphalt duplexed liners, 7 to 10% of resin, 
based on the dry weight of the starch, seems adequate. 
The bonding of unbarriered fourdrinier kraft com- 
ponents requires slightly more resin because the tear- 
ing strength of the kraft fiber is greater than the jute. 
A greater wet-strength glue is required to prevent 
separating of the board at the glue line after 24-hours 
soaking. Were it not for the fact that boxboard is 
usually split at the score line, one could feel safe to 
employ a starch without any resin provided asphalt 
duplexed liners or their equivalent are employed on 
both sides of the board. 

Experience with resin concentrations in excess of 
12 to 15% indicates quite strongly that amounts above 
this range do not contribute anything towards addi- 
tional water resistance. The relationship between wet 
bursting strength and resin concentration has not 
been completely established. Several manufacturers 
continue to use fairly high concentrations of resin, 
feeling that there is an advantage to be gained in wet 
burst while others have satisfied themselves that resin 
in excess of about 12% is of no value from either 
delamination or wet bursting strength standpoints. 

A sample for routine checking which will be repre- 
sentative of the board being produced should never 
be taken as it comes off the machine. The moisture in 
the glue and the slight increase in temperature which 
the warm glue imparts to the board will cause a very 
desirable sweating in the load and some alum from 
the paper will be leached into the glue line which 
speeds up and improves the water resistance. 

If one desires to test green board after it has re- 
mained in the load at least for several hours, the board 
may be dried in a laboratory oven for one-half hour 
at a temperature of approximately 105°C. It will be 
found by testing this board after it has been con- 
ditioned so as to regain some moisture, that the heat 
treatment has accelerated the development of water 
resistance, as evidenced by delamination tests, to such 
an extent that if the treated board meets the specifica- 
tions, no doubt need be exercised in this regard to 
the normally cured board. 

The weatherproof adhesives employed with resin 
lend themselves readily to mixing with clays. It 1s 
believed the use of 5 to 20% of clay markedly decreases 
glue penetration with certain stock combinations. The 
use of clay also appears to speed up the setting of 
the starch and to improve the water resistance; pat 
ticularly with fourdrinier kraft components. The 
advantage of using clay on highly sized jute is mu 
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less pronounced. Actually in some cases with very 
highly sized jute, clay may delay penetration to such 
an extent that the speed of bonding is reduced. With 
the acid starches used with resins, clay may be added 
dry to the finished adhesive. In a great many cases 
where the manufacturer is pasting jute, clay is with- 
held from the glue until an order or run of four- 
drinier kraft is produced. 

The problem of determining the amount of resin 
to use must take into consideration, in addition to the 

of stock and other variables, the length of storage 
and the curing conditions. As stated previously, the 
usage of resin concentrations above 12 to 15% did not 
contribute to an improvement in delamination. The 
wet bursting strength was determined on the board 
after it had aged but five days and no variation was 
believed to occur with increase in resin concentration 
above 12 to 15%. The amount of resin employed in 
these preliminary tests ranged from 2% to 30%. 
Since that time, additional work has indicated that 
there is, with some types of stock, a very appreciable 
increase in wet burst after the first week’s storage 
or curing time. The wet burst was plotted against 
curing time and there was a gradual increase up to 
several weeks’ time after which the curve flattened 
out. The slope of these curves appeared to be quite 
different for the various types of stock employed. An 
increase in wet bursting strength invariably showed a 
corresponding decrease in the amount of water ab- 
sorbed by the board. Such factors as original pH of 
the board, and curiously enough, the percentage of 
moisture in the board prior to storage in the condi- 
tioning room appeared to effect the results. 

A planned experiment to verify the preliminary 

findings is under way and samples of different types 
of stock, all: produced on the same paster, are being 
collected. The board will be stored at standard condi- 
tions and each day for 2 to 3 weeks samples will be 
removed from the constant humidity room for de- 
lamination, wet bursting strength, moisture, and pH 
tests. After 15 to 20 tests have been made, the board 
will be sampled once a week for several weeks longer. 
The uncombined stock will also be tested along with 
the pasted board. It is hoped that upon completion of 
this work more knowledge will be gained with regard 
to the effect curing time and other variables have on 
the wet burst. The very appreciable increase in wet 
burst as the board becomes older, is hard to explain 
on the basis of increased water resistance of the glue, 
because urea-formaldehyde resin does not prevent 
water from passing through a film or glue line. It 
may be found the increase in wet bursting strength 
with the corresponding decrease in moisture absorbed 
is related to factors other than those contributed by 
the glue in the glue line. It is hoped that manufac- 
turers, other than those now carrying on this study, 
will likewise check this effect of curing time and 
that in the future a consolidated presentation of test 
data and conclusions will be made available to the 
Paper industry. 
Until such time as more definite data are developed, 
it is recommended that at least one week curing be 
employed before any official test be made on the 
finished boxes. When the wet bursting strength after 
One week’s curing time is below specifications, the 
board should be aged further before any containers 
are rejected or classed as failures. 
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PASTING OF BOARDS LAMINATED WITH UREA- 
FORMALDEHYDE RESINS AND STARCHES 


Past experience with borated adhesives indicated 
good spread or coverage would be obtained if the 
usage in pounds of dry starch per thousand square 
feet of glue line represented one tenth of the starch 
concentration. In other words, if a 25% concentration 
glue was employed, a spread of 2.5 pounds per thou- 
sand square feet of glue line indicated good operation. 
With the advent of the water-resistant starch-resin 
glue, it was found the adhesive was not as tacky and 
to obtain safe water resistance, the amount of starch 
employed was increased beyond that which would have 
been predicted by decimating the starch concentration. 
Today the concentration of starch ranges from about 
27 to 40% solids with the majority of users employing 
about 35% solids. Jute board produced on a single 
station nip type of paster has been produced with 
the lower concentration starches showing as low as 
2.5 pounds of starch solids per thousand square feet 
of glue line. Fourdrinier kraft produced with glues 
in the range of 35% starch solids on single station 
nip pasters usually runs from 4 to 5% pounds per 
thousand square feet of glue line. The contact type 
of paster will show lower spreads, especially with the 
more open stocks. 

Before leaving the subject of starch spreads, the 
effect of temperature should be stressed. The use of 
elevated temperatures may seem desirable to reduce 
the viscosity of the adhesive for good application but 
more often than not, an increased temperature will 
cause excessive penetration of the adhesive and will 
increase instead of decrease the spread. The viscosity 
of the adhesive should be first considered with regard 
to the board made and then modified as little as pos- 


sible to suit the peculiar adaptations of the machine 


itself. 

In calculating and reporting spread data, it is con- 
venient to reduce the consumption to spread per 
thousand square feet of three-ply equivalent. This is 
done for a single station paster by multiplying the 
actual square feet of pasted board by the following 


factors: 
2 ply by % 
ie | 
5 4 by 3 
and for a double paster station machine by: 
2 ply by % 
4 bly by 156 
5 ply by 2 
Because heat as well as pH and time hastens the 
development of water resistance of starch resin ad- 


_hesives, it would seem at first thought that preheaters 


would be highly desirable. With some types of board, 
heat is quite beneficial and in others quite objection- 
able. Preheating jute liners, particularly in the winter 
time, is quite satisfactory because this allows the liner 
surface to absorb the glue more readily from the 
filler film. Preheating fourdrinier liners or fillers 
causes a very decided excessive penetration and is to 
be avoided. Preheating of any asphalt duplexed liner 
must be regulated below the melting or softening point 
of the asphalt laminant. If heat can be employed 
without introduction of other objectionable features, 
better bonding, faster operation, and quicker develop- 
ment of water resistance occurs. 


Conclusions 


The best procedure for producing water-resistant 
solid-fiber boxes with starch of the high-gel-forming 
type and resins may be summarized under the follow- 
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ing sub headings: 

1. Employ cooking equipment made from metals other 
than copper. Wash the system thoroughly until it is 
clean and the effluent shows the same pH as the 
wash water. 

2. Suspend sufficient starch or starches to produce a 
concentration of 25 to 35% commercial dry substance 
and cook by means of direct or indirect steam to a 
temperature of at least 190° F., at which temperature 
the glue is held for 15 minutes. 

3. Cool the glue by heat exchange (never by dilution) 
to approximately 120° F. and check the pH, adjusting 
if necessary to approximately 6.8. 

4. Slurry the dry resin or add the liquid resin in an 
amount which represents 4 to 12% dry substance 
resin, based on the dry weight of the starch. 

5. Add the ammonium salt type of catalyst in solution 
in sufficient quantity .to produce a pH of 5.6 to 5.8 
after 15 to 20 minutes reaction. 

6. The glue should be kept in constant agitation and 
not allowed to become more acid than 5.2 or warmer 
than 120 to 125° F. (When low concentrations of resin 
are employed, higher operating temperatures and 
more acidic pH’s are possible.) 

7. If the pH of the glue drops to 5.2 and high per- 
centages of resin are being employed, it is necessary 
to add small amounts of ammonium hydroxide or 
soda ash to bring the pH up to the operating range. 
8. Should the viscosity of the starch paste become too 
heavy for handling, dilution water should not be used 
except as a last resort. Some measure of correction 
may be obtained by heating the glue to a higher 
temperature but only after the pH has been made 
more neutral. Higher operating temperatures are 
= if the reaction is carried at a more neutral 
pH. 

9. Where equipment is available, it is excellent prac- 
tice to catalyze only enough glue for 3 to 4 hours 
production. By following this procedure, the diffi- 
culty of the glue becoming heavy is eliminated and 
the glue may be run at higher temperatures and more 
acidic pH’s which will result in the development of 
the water resistance of the board at an accelerated 
rate. 

10. When it is necessary to produce V board from 
fourdrinier kraft components or with any stock which 
shows a tendency towards excessive penetration, the 
addition of 5 to 20% of neutral or slightly acid non- 
abrasive clay is recommended. The usage of clay, 
added either before or after the cook, will often 
allow for as much as 75 to 100 lineal feet increase in 
speed and will not adversely affect the water re- 
sistance. 

The use of urea-formaldehyde resins with starches 
is still quite empirical, and without doubt as the 
various research laboratories of both the resin and 
starch manufacturers delve deeper into the nature of 
the complicated reactions, more efficient usage and 
quite likely, many new fields will be served by these 
products. 


New TAPPI Members 


The executive committee of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry has elected the 
following members : 

Gene Abson, chemical engineer and chemist, Chi- 
coga Testing Laboratory, Inc., a 1920 graduate of 
Wabash College. 

Earl B. Brookbank, Jr., development engineer, the 
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Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio, a 1938 graduate 
of the Institute of Paper Chemistry. 

Robert de S. Couch, Ist Lieut. in Packaging sec- 
tion, Subsistence Research Laboratory, Quarter- 
master Corps, 1819 Pershing Road, Chicago, IIl., a 
1936 graduate of Lehigh University. 

James L. Cunningham, manager can departments, 
the Sherwin-Williams Company, 115th street at Cot- 
tage Grove avenue, Chicago, IIl., attended Kenyon 
College. 

Arthur J. Haug, student, the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

C. James Johnson, research chemist, Pollock Paper 
and Box Company, Dallas, Tex., has been reinstated 
as an active member. 

Dr. Alfred A. Lant, technical manager of carbon 
paper department, and chemist, Phillip Hano Com- 
pany, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., a 1921 graduate of Tech- 
nical University of Vienna. 

John R. Lavigne, student, the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Frederick A. Lobley, chief engineer and plant man- 
ager, Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind., attended 
Liverpool Technical College, Liverpool, England. 

Robert E. March, student, the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

George E. Martin, student, the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

Robert T. Mashburn, chief chemist, Hercules 
Powder Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., a 1934 gradu- 
ate of Georgia School of Technology. 

Ernest O. Nash, Foreman, North American Pulp 
and Paper Company, Cheyboygan, Mich. 

Stanley W. Pierce, chemical engineer, American 
Can Company, 11th avenue and St. Charles road, 
Maywood, Ill., a 1935 graduate of Tufts College. 

John C. Redd, development engineer, the Mead 
Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio, a 1942 graduate of 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry. 

Edgar W. Pitt, director of Corrofiex Division, 
Sherman Paper Products Corporation, Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass., a 1928 graduate of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

George M. Rapp, research engineer, John B. Pierce 
Foundation, 290 Congress avenue, New Haven, 
Conn., a 1922 graduate of Renssalaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

Milton D. Schreiber, chemist, St. Regis Paper 
Company, Harrisville, N. Y., a 1940 graduate of 
Maryville College, Tenn. 

Josiah Wood, chief paper inspector, Price Bros. 
& Co., Ltd., Riverbend, P. Q., Canada, attended Mt. 
Allison University. 


Copies of Kalamazoo Plan Available 
Gordon Dilno writes: “Many communities have 


developed successful plans for salvaging waste 
paper. On the other hand, there are many localities 
where activity along this line is lagging. The Kala- 
mazoo Waste Paper Conservation Committee has had 
a successful program in operation for some. time. 
Heeding the request of several nearby communities, 
the Kalamazoo Committee outlined its collection 
method step by step and put it into printed form. | 
“If you would like additional copies or would like 
to announce that additional: copies are available, re- 
quests may be sent to my attention at Sutherlan 
Paper Company. I am serving as chairman of the 
Kalamazoo Waste Paper Conservation Committee. 
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Substitution and Conservation” 


By Robert J. Zaumeyer' 


“The paper industry is as essential to the war ef- 
fort as is Marathon dancing.” This statement repre- 
sented the impression of many during the early 
months of the war. In the mobilization of American 
industrial effort for total war after Pearl Harbor, 
the neglect of the paper industry was due to many 
factors but, in a large measure, to the lack of under- 
standing of the high essentiality of paper in a war 
economy. However, as our battle of production in- 
creased in fury, paper and paper products pressed 
forward in the ranks. Today, we find that paper is 
no longer a raw, untrained recruit but a tried and 
tested war veteran, impressive with service stripes. 
The old adage has been conclusively demonstrated 
that “paper is a substitute for many things but there 
is no substitute for paper.” 

The War Products Development Section of the 
WPB Pulp and Paper Division was organized in 
August, 1942. Its purpose was to encourage and fa- 
cilitate the development of pulp, paper and paper- 
board for war uses and as a substitute for critical 
materials. It was a constructive effort to bring paper 
in all of its phases into proper balance with the war 
economy. The record indicates that paper is on the 
firing line and our Section takes considerable pride 
in its contribution to the development of wartime uses 
for pulp and paper products. With the help and guid- 
ance of its advisory committee, the Section has 
handled 46 projects in a formal manner. Several hun- 
dred other items have cleared through the Section. 
To the industry as a whole must go the lion’s share 
of the credit for the successful development of all 
items. 

The critical material situation in this country is an 
open book. Rubber, textiles, many of the metals, lum- 
ber, manila, and other hard fibers and leather are in 
extremely short supply. Wood pulp and other fibers 
common to the industry, in one form or another, are 
substituting for the above materials in many end uses. 
Paper is extremely versatile and represents one of the 
country’s major raw materials which is still reason- 
ably available. It was inevitable that our industry 
would be called upon to invade these critical fields. 
In many instances, our product has been called upon 
to do a functional job, and it has done that exceed- 
ingly well. 

Let us explore some of the more important sub- 
stitutions that have taken place during this spectac- 
ular period of transition. 


V Board Boxes 


A realistic analysis of the lumber supply indicated 

t there would not be enough lumber available for 
boxes and crates to take care of the shipping needs 
in this global war. Our industry stepped into the 
reach and came up with the now familiar V box. 
After the failure of our domestic type containers in 
Overseas shipping, failure to take the rough handling 
of wartime requirements, the paper industry responded 
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beautifully. It was evident that a container of new 
and improved materials was required, one that was 
far superior from the standpoint of strength, dura- 
bility and rigidity to the old container which had 
served our domestic needs so successfully for years. 
The challenge, to develop a paperboard container 
equal in every way to the nail or wirebound wooden 
box, was met in a way thoroughly representative of 
the technological advances that can be made under 
the compulsion of war by a progressive industry. 

The specifications calling for a dry burst test of 
over 750 pounds and a wet burst test of over 500 
pounds after submersion for more than 24 hours, en- 
ables this container to withstand exceedingly rough 
handling. The contribution of the waterproof ad- 
hesive, namely urea-formaldehyde resin and starch 
must be duly credited. 

In recent weeks reports of corrosion of tin cans 
packed in V boxes have reached Washington. Prompt 
investigation indicated the need for more accurate 
moisture control. It also indicated that asphalt bar- 
riers were desirable. These problems are typical of 
the tremendous trifles which usually follow a new de- 
velopment but are readily resolved by better control 
and careful supervision of details. The V box pro- 
gram has been conservatively estimated as being 
equivalent to conserving 1500 carloads of lumber per 
month. 

The TNT shipping box has also been converted 
from wood to paperboard, and it is reported to be 
equal to three round trips from explosive to shell- 
loading plant. 


Metal Conservation 


Considerable attention has been focused on the 
need for steel conservation. One outstanding develop- 
ment has been the substitute for steel shipping bands 
to protect bombs in transit to battle fronts. The new 
type band, which was developed by an aggressive 
paperboard manufacturer in conjunction with the 
Ordnance Department, utilizes laminated sheets of 
reclaimed fiber. It will conserve well over 50,000 tons 
of steel yearly. The impact strength of the paper 
bands exceeds those designed of steel and they do an 
equally good job of protecting the outer surface of 
the bomb in handling. 

As a substitute for light-duty steel strapping, vari- 
ous types of paper straps have been developed. They 
have proved suitable for binding lightweight bundles 
and boxes, and for the baling of packages and com- 
modities weighing up to approximately ninety pounds. 
In some instances existing tension tools have been 
adaptable. One type, a laminated product, permits se- 
lective tensioning and exhibits excellent tensile 
strength. Two hundred thousand tons of steel is nor- 
mally used in the manufacture of steel strappings an- 
nually and roughly one half of this amount can be 
conserved by use of the paper strap. 

An ingenious development of laminated paperboard 
has been evolved and approved by the Insurance 
Underwriters for hot-air ducts conserving valuable 
tin plate. Both the inner and outer suffaces are lined 
with asbestos. The corrugated center improves its in- 
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sulating properties. Conservation estimates reach up 
to 75,000 tons of metal saved per year. 

The molded fiber industry can be credited with 
creative progress in metal conservation. Flash-light 
cases, alarm-clock cases, walky-talky battery cases, 
spécial canisters and instrument cases are typical end 
uses. The application of phenolics to pulp preforms 
enables them to be used for structural parts. They 
possess good mechanical and physical properties and 
are easily molded. The application of mass production 
methods to the process has reduced over-all costs. 

Even the Carlisle First Aid package with its sul- 
fadiazine tablets, has been taken out of a steel con- 
tainer with its rubber gasket, and is now packaged 
in laminated paper and foil with more satisfactory 
results. 

An extremely meaningful development in the in- 
terest of conserving steel is a specially impregnated 
~ paper-lined cotton duck bag, having a capacity of 7% 
gallons, for the conveying of high-octane aviation 
gasoline. The design involved some unique engineer- 
ing techniques. This bag weighs only one third as 
much as the steel blitz can and withstands higher in- 
ternal pressures. It is more saving of space and will 
take more abuse. It is now being considered very 
actively by the Lend-Lease Administration for use in 
China. 

An invaluable technological development is the 
paper printing plate, which is used in certain dupli- 
cating processes and is capable of handling as many 
as 50,000 reproductions. The plate lends itself to half- 
tone, black and white, and color printing. For lith- 
ograph printing a special sheet is coated with certain 
plastic materials. The Army is using this paper plate 
‘quite generally in various depots and field offices. The 
Saving of zinc and aluminum are noteworthy and their 
application to Army field units makes for simplified 
practices in offset duplicating. 

The multiwall paper bag has taken on tremendous 
responsibilities in this war and can be credited with 
a grand conservation job. It has replaced critical bur- 
lap, cotton, wood, and metal containers in the han- 
dling and shipping of many commodities. Many chem- 
icals that were handled in slack wood barrels and 
steel drums, notably calcium chloride, soda ash, bi- 
carbonate of soda and ammonium nitrate, are now 
being handled safely in multiwall bags. Chemical 
fertilizers formerly handled exclusively in burlap, 
are now packaged in paper bags by the hundreds of 
millions. Next to the cement industry, the fertilizer 
industry consumes the greatest number of multiwall 
bags. Even Buna-S synthetic rubber which requires 
some form of packaging may find the multiwall bag 
an ideal low-cost package and more suitable than a 
container. 

Our soldiers in the Solomon Islands, Iceland, 
Africa and other far-flung gateways of the war are 
receiving many of their foodstuffs such as rice, sugar, 
dried beans and peas, in specially designed multiwall 
shipping bags. The bags are scientifically constructed 
to meet all types of exposure and abuse. Asphalt lam- 
inated plies are generally used for water resistance 
and within recent months, paper plies, resin treated 
for wet strength, are also being employed. Certain 
constructions have resisted complete submersion in 
water for 24 hours. 

Fiber drums are also meeting a need for certain 
commodities and are replacing metal drums. 

The packaging conversions made by the folding 
and set-up box industries have conserved much crit- 
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ical material. It is estimated that in the folding box 
field approximately 175 different types of packages 
have been developed for direct war uses or to replace 
metal, pliofilm, rubber and cellophane containers, In 
savings of metal alone these conversions would ap- 
proach 125,000 tons per year. 

In the field of cylindrical containers for lubricating 
oil and paint, we have a conservation of about 90,000 
tons of metal. The tobacco packages have all been 
converted from metal to paper. That includes the 2, 
8 and 16 ounce sizes and represents a saving of 40,000 
tons of steel. The materials packaged include a wide 
range of products from frozen and dehydrated foods 
to medical supplies and pharmaceuticals. 


Use of Wet Strength Papers 


The development of high wet-strength paper has 
been exciting and interesting. It implies conservation 
by imparting longer life to the sheet. The advent of 
the beater type resins has given much impetus to the 
application of wet-strength papers for many and 
varied uses. Marked increase in wet tensile, wet 
burst, and wet rub resistance has definitely enhanced 
the functional end use of many papers. 

Modern warfare required durable maps for land, 
sea and air. Maps that could “take it”; maps that 
could be wiped free of blood, mud, and grease, with- 
out fear of failure. This type of map paper is now 
being produced by applying wet-strength techniques. 

The Army and Navy is having many of its man- 
uals and charts printed on high wet-strength paper 
to extend their usefulness under all conditions of ex- 
posure. One manual of particular interest serves as a 
food guide for our aviators who have bailed out over 
tropical jungles. It describes and illustrates edible 
insects and vegetation, and also the poisonous varie- 
ties. It gives other valuable data that enable the lost 
or stranded soldier to save his life to fight again. 
High wet-strength paper in this booklet is a “must” 
to enable it to “swim” through a jungle stream, a 
tropical downpour or a salt-water bath. 

Lens papers are made possible through wet strength 
resins. Their strength and lint-free properties are en- 
hanced. Photographic papers are now being resin 
treated to improve their properties. Camouflage paper, 
in its task of garnishing gun emplacements and other 
strategic locations, must be prepared for prolonged 
exposure to weather by wet strength. Glassine for 
certain food packaging has been improved by resin 
treatment. The outer wall of multiwall paper bags is 
definitely bettered by wet strength. 

The synthetic-resin treatment of paper also im- 
proves many of its dry properties, notably fold en- 
durance and that fact will ultimately be applied to 
certain technical papers in the interest of longer life. 

Certain new synthetic resins are now being con- 
sidered and tested, one in the alkyd and another in 
the acrylic class. These may open up new vistas to 
stimulate even a Chinese papermaker. 


Laminated Papers 


An invasion of great significance to our industry 
has been the development of the high-strength paper 
base laminates cured at low pressures. The economies 
effected by pressure and temperature reduction have 
broadened the fields of application. Some secondary 
structural airplane parts have been reproduced in 
high-strength paper base laminates. It is reported that 
the design of a wing structure for a trainer-type plane 
of this material is now in progress. Their rivetless 
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construction at lower labor cost makes them very at- 
tractive. This project will continue its steady growth 
and make a definite contribution to the war effort by 
replacing critical aluminum and saving manhours. 

ignin laminates are replacing aluminum pattern 
plates and are finding some application in electrical 
devices where they substitute for more critical mate- 
rials. These laminates are also being used to substi- 
tute for critical Masonite. The development is re- 
ceiving further study and improved physical qualities 
are possible by the application of a phenol-impreg- 
nated surface sheet. 

Lignin is also being marketed in molding com- 
pounds by a large plastic manufacturer as an ex- 
tender of very critical phenol. 

The impervious paper problem, applied to both food 
and metal packaging, has called for much creative 
thinking. Problems of grease-proofness, waterproof- 
ness, flexibility, protection against light and water 
vapor transmission have called for technics that were 
secured by laminating, coating and impregnating. 
Components, including kraft paper, cellophane, glass- 
ine, metal foil and plastic films with various types of 
wax, thermoplastic resins and asphalt compounds are 
serving a great cause. Our Section has helped in this 
development. 

You are all familiar with the jettison gasoline 
tanks that serve our fighter planes so well in extend- 
ing their fighting range. These “drop” tanks also en- 
able the smaller planes to fly over the oceans to bat- 
tlefields, saving cargo space and valuable time. How 
many of you knew that most of these tanks are now 
being made of vulcanized fiber, a product of our in- 
dustry. They are conserving vital metal. 

The tough, flexible and wear-resistant properties 
of vulcanized fiber have also made possible the rather 
famous elastic stop nut used so widely on aircraft 
and other equipment. 

These important war demands soon put vulcanized 
fiber in extremely short supply and strict allocation 
had to follow. It was then necessary to find a sub- 
stitute for some of the more conventional uses such 
as tags and sanitary spoons. Alternatives were pro- 
_ by combining paperboard with plastic mate- 
rials. 


Paper Substitutes for Textiles 


_ Although raw cotton is available in good supply, it 
is extremely short in many converted forms. Paper 
is alternating for textiles. A dramatic application is 
the paper parachute. There are three types, namely, 
the flare chute used for aerial reconnaisance, the 
radio sonde chute used for weather observation, and 
the cargo chute which is presently being developed 
for heavier loads and higher plane speeds. 

Paper vests have been produced with excellent 
thermal insulating properties. They have been used in 
aviation training in this country and are being con- 
sidered for other services. 

A gas cape made of specially impregnated paper 
has been accepted as proof against blister type war 
gases for our troops. It is equipped with a transpar- 
ent window. The cape is slipped over the soldier’s 
tad and gives him complete protection against gas. 

Due to the shortage of burlap and osnaburg, paper 
Was called upon to serve in the field of camouflage. 
Specially impregnated kraft paper having a high wet 
Strength and a rough irregular surface makes a very 
Satisfactory garnish, Fastness to light, infra-red re- 
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flectance, flexibility, mildew resistance and color 
retention were necessary and were adequately met. 

The hard-fiber segment of our industry has been 
called upon to supply an alternate for very critical 
manila rope in one important application. As you 
know, most of the manila fiber came from the Philip- 
pines and the Dutch East Indies and the supply was 
cut off by the Japanese invasion of those islands. 
Both the Army and the Navy used a manila rope 
grommet as a protecting device for the rotating bands 
of their shells. The Navy has adopted a grommet fab- 
ricated out of hard fiber which is expected to give 
even better protection to the rotating band than 
manila rope. In the case of the Army, an asphalt im- 
pregnated sheet functions as a cushioning agent in 
the design of their grommet. 

The demands for naval cordage and industrial rope 
has reached tremendous proportions and has placed 
cordage fibers in short supply. In addition to manila, 
there is an insufficiency of the lower grade cordage 
fibers such as sisal, henequen, hemp and istle. Gen- 
eral Preference Orders have eliminated the process- 
ing of jute twine. The Cordage Section of WPB 
would like to be able to count on us for at least 50,- 
000,000 pounds of paper twine per year, suitable for 
use in comparative sizes ordinarily made of sisal and 
jute. 

Industrial wrapping twines are used for a variety 
of important purposes. In 1941, the paper trade, 
largest consumer of wrapping twine, used 35 per cent 
of the total. The printing trade, second largest con- 
sumer, used 18 per cent. 

Part of this shortage must be taken up by twisted 
kraft-paper twine. The fact that paper twisting has 
been declared an essential industry by the War Man- 
power Commission is an indication of the importance 
of the situation. 

Our industry was also requested to extend the 
short supply of henequen fiber in binder twine. We 
established a Task Committee and these men worked 
hard with the binder twine manufacturers in an at- 
tempt to adapt a 30-pound fourdrinier kraft sheet to 
their spinning equipment and the binder-knot tying 
mechanism. This basic weight sheet was necessary to 
supplement the tonnage required for this project from 
the cylinder tissue industry. Many samples were sub- 
mitted and trials were made. We were convinced that 
paper if properly handled, would have produced a 
satisfactory twine. However, jute is again being im- 
ported in quantities ample enough to permit alloca- 
tion to binder twine. 

This is the first war in which leatherboard has been 
accepted by our Army for use in G. I. shoes. The 
components now approved are the counters and 
shanks. These cannot be termed substitutes because 
they represent a definite functional improvement over 
leather. Nevertheless, they are extending the use of 
critical leather. 

A neoprene conservation has also been accom- 
plished in delousing bags for the soldiers’ clothing by 
the substitution of an impregnated paper liner in the 
construction. This liner is proof against methyl bro- 
mide that is employed in the treatment. 

Many more substitutions have been made with pulp 
and paper. The exhibit at our Washington office con- 
= a variety of items that I have not time to credit 

ere. 

Is paper at the battlefront? Is paper entitled to 
some service stripes? Has the industry met the 
enemy? It certainly is not a case of “too little and 
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too late.” But the fact remains that the industry is 
running out of ammunition and that is pulpwood. 

In respect of this pulpwood shortage, it was appar- 
ent that the primary objectives of our section has 
been met and we have in recent months campaigned 
for conservation within our industry and de-empha- 
sized new development for paper. The industry has 
made possible many conservations in other fields and 
must now help itself by extending the use of re- 
claimed and substitute fibers wherever possible in 
grades that are low in the essentiality ladder. More 
sacrifices must be made in the quality of many grades. 
Even our currency paper has substituted American 
flax for Irish linen. 

An interesting example of what can be done with 
waste material is the development within the wet ma- 
chine board industry. Several mills are producing 
various types of substitute hard boards and asphalt 
impregnated boards having a fibrous furnish entirely 
of waste material. The former is being used for wall- 
board and the latter is being used for weatherproof 
shipping cases as a substitute for plywood and as a 
lining for airplane motor wood cases to make them 
suitable for reuse. Due to the poor quality and the 
shrinkage of the lumber, this was necessary before 
they could be used a second time. 

The subject of container reuse is somewhat outside 
the scope of this paper but it represents patent pos- 
sibilities on a selective basis. 

As soon as wet-strength resins came into general 
use, it was apparent that work would have to be done 
immediately to reuse the waste which was cluttering 
up beater rooms and warehouses. This is especially 
necessary in the present situation with the shortage 
of fibrous material. Our industry has cooperated with 
the resin manufacturers and progress can be re- 
ported. The waste is reclaimed through the use of 
steam, alum and mechanical action. Two to three per 
cent of alum (a pH of about 4 to 4.5) softens the 
resin by hydrolyzing it. Hydrapulpers have done a 
creditable job in furnishing severe mechanical agi- 
tation. Ordinary broke beaters can also be used but 
large sheets must be shredded first. Rag cookers, if 
available, help to soften the resin for the broke beater 
to speed the process. These developments represent a 
start and refinements can be expected. 

From the standpoint of substitution and conserva- 
tion our Section has also studied the casein, starch 
and microcrystalline wax problem. The casein sub- 
stitutes suggested are alpha protein, starch, glue, and 
soya bean protein. It is probable that the urea resins 
will also be used in certain grades. The cornstarch 
position has eased somewhat but for the long pull 
a deficiency in supply can be programmed. Special 
processed wheat flour is playing its part in this sub- 
stitution program. The emphasis, however, must be 
on conservation in view of the overall food problem. 
Our industry is serving this cause in supplying lignin 
binders as a substitute for corn-product adhesives to 
the large foundry industry. 

The microcrystalline wax situation for the fourth 
quarter does not present a pleasing picture. Some ad- 
ditional capacity can be expected in the medium 
grade substitutes, and here again the use of the sub- 
stitutes should be enforced. 

One unique conservation measure that can be 
credited to the paper industry is the reclamation of 
helmet liner scrap. You are all familiar with the 
Army plastic helmet liner. It is fabricated from cot- 
ton duck impregnated with critical phenolic resins. In 
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tailoring the helmet liner, there is approximately 
twenty-five per cent waste in die cutting. In an ai- 
tempt to conserve this scrap, a progressive paper 
manufacturer found it possible after shredding the 
material, to process it with regular papermaking 
equipment and produce a sheet of phenolic-filled rag 
paper that is plastically moldable. A minimum amount 
of this original phenolic content was lost in the pro- 
cess. It was also found possible to fortify this sheet 
with low pressure resins to lend added serviceability, 
This material has been used as a surfacer for plywood 
for various Army uses and it is also adaptable to 
aviation munition boxes, trays and similar applica- 
tions. The above examples are typical of the thinking 
and action that must pervade the Industry. 

Do not be too optimistic about the wordy drives 
for pulpwood. They will unquestionably help the 
situation, but remember that the crux of the prob- 


‘lem is manpower. Realistically analyzed, that prob- 


lem will not be solved until the Army is demobilized. 
As far as the use of prisoners of war is concerned, 
the railroads will probably get them before the pulp- 
wood industry does if, for no other reason than that, 
they can be guarded much more efficiently on the 
open right of way. 

Waste paper is available. Here again, collection is 
affected by the manpower shortage but schemes can 
be employed to solve this problem. There is no pri- 
ority on ingenuity. The industry must not say or even 
think that it is using all the waste possible. We must 
start where we have left off. Virgin fiber is the choke 
point. Conservation by the extension of the use of 
broke and waste will be the order of the day. 


Optical Methods of Chemical Analysis 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company has recently 
published another book in its International Chemical 
Series—Optical Methods of Chemical Analysis (382 
pages and 300 illustrations) by Thomas R. P. Gibb, 
Jr., of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The book is arranged as a text with a chapter de- 
voted to each optical method and its uses. Some of 
the subjects covered include—spectrochemical analy- 
sis, the spectrophotometer, the colorimeter, turbidime- 
ter, the microscope, elementary crystallography, the 
refractometer, and the polariscope. 

It is well illustrated in diagrams showing the prin- 
ciples of the various instruments and methods de- 
scribed. It is prepared for the practical analyst and 
emphasis is given to the design and manipulation of 
instruments rather than to the theoretical aspects of 
the subject. However, whatever theoretical consider- 
ations are necessary for an intelligent application of 
the method are given. 

Copies may be obtained from the Book Depart- 
ment of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, 122 East 42nd street, New York, 
N. Y., at $5.00 per copy. 


Argentina Produces More Casein 


Wasuinoton, D. C., October 29, 1943—Argentine 
production of casein for the fiscal year 1941-42 
totaled 29,112 short tons, a slight increase over 1940- 
41, when the output was 25,191 tons, according to an 
unofficial report to the Department of Commerce. 

Exports for 1941-42 of 27,198 tons were at af 
almost even level with the previous year. Stocks are 
reported as 4,200 tons for 1941-42. 
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UNION EQUIPMENT 


We can still supply informa- 
tion and help in maintaining 
We 


are sorry, but we can't supply 


your Union equipment. 


you with new installations. If 
it is a matter of keeping pres- 
ent machines running, we will 


be glad to do all we can. 


WS 


oEye 


UNION MACHINE COMPANY 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
(Associated with Union Screen Plate Company) 


PRICE & 
PIERCE 


YS PSP KT bee 


Sn 


Y 77 Z 


LZ 
YY 


60 East 42 Street 
New York. N.Y. 


alamazoo GIALED THE 


— The Finest Material for Paper Mill Needs — 


Hundreds of paper mill executives and engineers know that Kalamazoo 
Tile construction costs less—lasts longer—controls stock better—re- 
quires less maintenance—and is more flexiblé as to size or design in 
meeting production layouts. 

No other material equals the smooth, hard surface that is impervious 
to most chemicals—flushes clean—does not flake, pit or scale—and is 
free from friction. 


Should fins—midfeathers—agitators—round—square or tapered ends 
corners and bottoms be n e exclusive Kalamazoo method 
makes it easy to construct and moderate in cost, usually less than rein- 
forced concrete. 


Ask for engineering data. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 


Public Ledger Building 503 Market St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 


ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph, Ledger, 
Eggshell, Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, 
Post Card and Label Papers 


HIGH GRADE COATED BOOK 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 
KRAFT LINER BOARD 
BLEACHED SULPHITE AND SODA PULP 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED KRAFT PULP 


MILLS: 
Mechanicville, New York quane._Pennepivanio 
Lake, Maryland Peron 
Cevingten, Virginia Chea bone Carctims 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Paper Supply Situation Tighter and Government Plans to Use 
More Groundwood Papers For Publication Printing—Pulp Supply 
Seems Critical—Board Mills Urgently Need More Paper Stock. 


Office of the Parzen Trape JourNAL. 
. Wednesday, November 3, 1943. 

A gradual tightening in the supply situation in 
major grades of paper, with demand continuing at a 
high level, is reported by most of many manufac- 
turers’ representatives, jobbers, and general paper 
merchants during the current week. Reports by the 
WPB indicate a rather drastic curtailment in some 
of the better grades of paper are to be expected in 
the future. 

The index of general business activity for the 
week ended October 23 rose to 138.8, from 137.8 for 
the previous week, compared with 131.7 for the cor- 
responding week last year. The index of paper board 
production was 135.6, compared with 134.8 for the 
previous week, and with 124.9 for the corresponding 
week last year. 

Paper production for the week ended October 23 
was estimated at 88.5%, compared with 91.6% for 
1942, with 106.4% for 1941, with 85.9% for 1940, 
and with 97.9% for the corresponding week for 1939. 

Paper board production for the week ended Oc- 
tober 23 was 94.0%, compared with 81.0% for 1942, 
with 100.0% for 1941, with 80.0% for 1940, and with 
85.0% for the corresponding week for 1939. 

Changes in ground wood papers are scheduled to 
be miade to accord with plans to conserve supplies 
of sulphite pulp and papers, through a more extensive 
use of ground wood papers in printing magazines and 
other publications. 

The WPB reports that war requirements have 
made the available supply of paper cups and food 
containers inadequate. In-plant feeding requirements 
can be obtainable on blanket MRP ratings until Jan- 
uary 31, 1944. This covers all empty open-nested 
cups, and round-nested food containers. It does not 
‘apply to flat envelope-type cups, wedge-shaped food 
pails, or nested paper plates. Inventories of the items 
affected are fixed at thirty days’ supply. 


Wood Pulp 


Late government reports indicate inventories of 
wood pulp are down 43% and inventories of waste 
paper have decreased 49%. Inventories of pulpwood 
have declined 28.7% below last year, with the paper 
industry consuming inventories at the rate of about 
100,000 cords of pulpwood plus 33,000 tons of pulp 
and 20,000 tons of waste paper monthly. 

Canadian imports of pulpwood and wood pulp, the 
same report states, are about 20% of the total U. S. 
supply and will be down about one-fifth in 1944, ac- 
cording to current indications. Total receipts of pulp- 
wood for the first nine months of 1943 were down 
178% below 1942. Current receipts are a little im- 
proved and are only 5% under receipts for Septem- 
ber, 1942. 

Rags 

Demand for colored cotton cuttings continues 
heavy and mill requirements are in excess of supplies. 
All grades are being purchased, with the white and 
unbleached grades also active. 

Roofing grades of old cotton rags continue active 


under steady mill buying. Demand for other grades 
of old rags is relatively slow this week. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The scrap bagging market is reported more active 
and mills absorb all available supplies to meet essen- 
tial war requirements. 

Mill buying of old manila rope continues steady 
this week. Trading is fair at this date, with expecta- 
tions that the present restrictions will be removed to 
permit a more normal and freer market. Prices on 
bagging continue nominal. 


Old Waste Paper 


Board mill requirements for paper stock continue 
in substantial excess of supplies and the production 
of container board is declining for lack of an ade- 
quate supply of paper stock. The salvage campaign 
now in prograss is reported as improving the supply 
situation. The market is strong with ceiling prices 
firmly maintained. 

Twine 


Demand for twine is heavy with comparatively 
little good twine or cordage available for the civilian 
trade. Paper twines are being more and more utilized 
as a wartime substitute for former standard grades 
of fiber. Prices are firm. 


West Virginia Gets OCD Award 


Wasurncton, D. C., November 3, 1943—The West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company of Covington, Va., 
has been awarded the National Security Award by 
the United States Office of Civilian Defense. 

The National Security Award is granted by OCD 
to plants and facilities which have achieved outstand- 
ing programs for the protection of their plants, em- 
ployees, and production or service operations against 
fire, explosion, air raid, accident, and other emerg- 
encies. 

The award is granted not only to factories manu- 
facturing war materials, but also to plants and facili- 
ties engaged in providing essential civilian supplies and’ 
services—such as food storage and processing plants, 
communications and transportation facilities, and 
public utilities. 

The date for awarding to the plant a certificate and 
the right to display the emblem of the National Se- 
curity Award will be set by the regional director of 
the Civilian Defense Region in which the plant 1s 
located. 


John F. Blackman Elected Treasurer 


Boston, Mass., November 1, 1943—At a meeting 
of the directors of the D. F. Munroe Company, Oc- 
tober 26, John F. Blackman was elected treasurer to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Walter F. 
Brown. Joseph J. Handrahan was elected assistant 
treasurer and director. James F. Cooper will become 
credit manager and will be responsible for collections 
of accounts and all details pertaining to this position. 
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J. Andersen & Co. 


S. elling Agents 


21 East 40th Street 


New York 


Bleached Sulphite 


KELLNER-PARTINGTON PAPER PULP CO., LTD, 
Serpsborg, Norway 


BUT also a guarantee by men 
who for 78 years have prided them- 
selves in making finer felts. TO YOU 
—this is the mark of dependability, 
longer felt life and greater saving. 


PHOTOVOL T 
Photoelectric 
REFLECTION METER 


for measurement of 


A universal instrument f ts in |, 
ee ee 
Write 


 tnaee aw PHOTOVOLT CORP. evox cm | 


November 4, 1943 


CEMICALS BY 


NUL, 


FLAMEPROOFING AGENTS, 
WATERPROOFING AGENTS, 
AND OTHER SPECIALTIES 
FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 
* 


Write for our catalogue, 


“CHEMICALS BY GLYCO.” 


GLYCO PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
26 Court Street Brooklyn 2, New York 


ae 


For High-Speed, Dependable 
PAPER CONVERTING MACHINES 


contact 


POTDEVIN 


Paper Bag Machines, Aniline & Oil-ink Presses, Waxing, 


Gluing, Varnishing, Laminating Machincs. NS 
DTD 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Parern TrapvE JouRNAL. 
Wednesday, November 3, 1943. 


BLANC FIXE—Demand for blanc fixe is fair. Prices 
continue unchanged. The pulp is quoted at $40 per ton, in 
barrels, at works; the powder is quoted at $60 per ton, 
f.0.b. works. 


BLEACHING POWDER—Current demand is reported 
active. Prices are unchanged. Quotations on bleaching 
powder range at from $2.50 to $3.10 per 100 pounds, in 
drums, car lots, at works. 


CASEIN—OPA maximum prices on processed acid- 
precipitated casein are as follows: 10,000 pounds or more, 
24 cents per pound; 2,000 pounds, 24 4 cents per pound; 
less than 2,000 pounds, 24% cents per pound, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. Quotations on imported casein range from 10 
to 10% cents per pound, f.o.b. source. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Supply situation reported tight for 
the current week. Prices continue unchanged. Solid 
caustic soda is quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds; flake and 
ground is quoted at $2.70 per 100 pounds; all in drums, 
car lots, at works. 


CHINA CLAY—Prices on china clay are unchanged. 
Current demand is reported fair. Domestic filler clay is 
currently quoted at from $7.50 to $15 per ton; coating 
clay is quoted at from $12 to $22 per ton, at mine. Im- 
ported clay is quoted at from $13 to $25 per long ton, 
ship side. 


CHLORINE—Supply situation réported tight under 
very heavy demand. Prices are unchanged. Chlorine is 
currently quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single unit 
tank cars, f.o.b. works. 


ROSIN—Prices on some grades are higher for the 
current week. ‘“G” gum rosin is quoted at $4.07 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, Savannah. “FF” wood rosin is quoted 
at $4.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, New York. Seventy 
per cent gum rosin size is currently quoted at $4.26 per 
100 pounds, f.o.b. works. 


SALT CAKE—Quotations on salt cake are reported 
unchanged for the current week. Demand is reported 
moderate. Domestic salt cake is quoted at $15 per ton, 
in bulk. Chrome salt cake is quoted at $16 per ton. All 
prices in car lots, f.o.b. shipping point. 


SODA ASH—Heavy demand continues for all require- 
ments. Quotations continue unchanged. Current prices, 
car lots, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; 
in paper bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—Small deliveries of cash corn continue to 
create a tight market situation in corn products. Quotations 
are unchanged for the current week. The pearl grade is 
quoted at $3.10 per 100 pounds; powdered starch at $3.20 
per 100 pounds; all prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b. Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Demand active. Quota- 
tions continue unchanged. The commercial grades are 
quoted at from $1.15 to $1.25 per 100 pounds, in bags, 
car lots, f.o.b. works. The iron free is quoted at $2.35 
per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 


SULPHUR—Quotations on sulphur continue to con- 
form to prevailing market prices. Annual contracts are 
quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b. mines; at Gulf Ports, 
$17.50 per long ton. 

TALC—Prices on tale continue unchanged. Demand 
moderate. Domestic grades are currently quoted at from 
$16 to $21 per ton, at mines; Canadian at $24 per ton. All 
prices in car lots. 


No. 4.. 
Celers $1.00 cwt. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
-based on the manufacturers’ price level as of Octo- 
ber 1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered ‘during March, 1942. A merchant's 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 
News, per ton— 
Bell, contract. —- - @ 


heets 
*OPA Maximum a 
Reute—oey cwt.—Carioad 
Zone A, f.o.b. Mil 
Sq -*$5.25 @ 
ppin -ae 
No. T ing...*5.00 « 
Standard V rapping*4. 75 «6 


Standard Bag *4.375 «6 
*OPA Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 


uantities 


anila ‘90 
Talent M. Sheets—Per Case 
Unbleached 25 

« 


B 
ot Toilet, 1 M. 4.16 « 
leached Toilet... 5.70 « 
Bo Towels, Per Case— 
aeeen4 Pevccss 2.60 «§ 
Bleach 3.20 «§ 
Menile—per ewt.—C. 1. f. a. 
No. 1 Jute 11. @ 
No. 1 Manila Wrap- 


35 Ib. 6.00 «§ 
No, 2 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib ° “ 


Boards, per ton— 


45.00 « 
? Mla. Ll. Chip*60.00 <«« 
hite Pat. Coated*75.00 ‘« 
Liners 50 Ib.*63.00 ‘¢ 

Binders ote 84.00 “« 116.0 00 


*OPA Base Prices per 10 tons. 
a! than 10 tons but over 3 tens, add 
three tons or less, add $5; 
regular 35-39 Socks add ;_ basis 
4049, add $2.50; basis 91-160, add 
$2.50; basis 101- “Fao, add $5. 


_ The following are representative of 
stributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds ed 
100% Ledgers 


Ra 
Ext. 


wea $39.10 @$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 
Rag 32.20 37.75 33.35 « 39.25 
85% 
Rag coer oeee 29.90%! 35.00 
75% 
oat 23.00 ** 27.00 24.15 “ 28.25 
Rag voce Sh iad BRR BIS 
50% 
Rag 18.70 ** 22.75 19.90 ** 24.25 
Rag 16.40* 20.00 17.55 ** 21.50 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 


White, Assorted Items. 
ore in Zone 1: 


1.. “ ssa@si2 75 $11. o@sin. 25 
2.. 1.75 10.80“ 13.25 
- 3.6 9.20 66 ii -25 10. 3 cc 12.56 
4 8.90“ 10.75 10.05 « 12.25 

cwt. extra. 


Free Sheet Book Papers—~— 


White, Cased Paper. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


. 1 Glossy Coated.. gt 65 @$15. 
. 2 Glossy Coated rr aa 
. 3 Glossy Coated. . ‘it $0 “ 1S 25 
. 4 Glossy Coated... 11.15 12.75 
. 1 Antique (water- 
11,75 
1.00 


9. 
Ivory & India at $. 50 cwt. extra. 
Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices and Canadian 
Manufacturers Prices, Less Freight, 
Not Exceeding OPA ae 


Bl. Softwood Sulphi 

a Seftwood Sul mite. 65.00@ ie 
ardw Sulphi ae 

Unb Hardwood 

Bl. Mitscherlich 

Unbl. Mitscherlich . 

N. Bleached Su 

S. Bleached Sul 

N. Semi-Blea ee 

S. Semi-Bleached Sulphate.. 

N. Unbl. Sulpha 

S. Unbl. Sulphate 

Bl. Soda 


Transportation Allowances 
Applying to Producers of Wet Wood 
Pulp. 


West Coast (in area) 


; West Coast (out area) 


50%-80% Ait 
Dry Weight 


uthern 
West Coast (in a 
West Coast (out area 


Applying to Producers of Dry Wood 
Pulp. 


ithe: 
West "Const (in 7. 
West Coast (out 
Should a t as sy Ll 
ceed these allowances, the 
may be added to the maximum 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 


Shi (Pyjees, to Mill f. o. b. N. ¥.) 

irt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1.. 6.50 @ 7.25° 
Silesias No. 1 oe 

Unbleached. . 73 50 


3,50° 
3.00° 
425° 


3 
* OPA aximum Prices. 
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AFTER 115 YEARS 


of faithful service to the paper industry, we have temporarily 
ceased manufacturing new equipment and are devoting the 
greater part of our resources to the war effort. With the 
preper authority, however, you can still obtain replacements. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plant and Offices at South Windham, Connecticut 


The Trade-Mark of 
THE “WORLD’S FINEST” FELTS 


The Waterbury 


ST a-ia Vaasa 
FALLS, N. Y. 


READ 
DRESSED” = MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 


THE MOST 

ECONOMICAL 

FILLING THAT 

CAN BE PUT 

IN A MORTISE 

WHEEL 

Ready 
Dressed 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P, BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


@ QUALITY 
@ UNIFORMITY 
@e SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY ciinton. 10WwA 


November 4, 1943 


Correct design and construction have cone 
tributed to their outstanding performance 
and long life over the past 40 years. 


° 
SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, Camden, New Jersey 


Harrington 


PERFORATING 


PENNOTEX OIL CORPORATION 


29 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


AMORPHOUS WAXES 
Melting Points 120° F. to 205° F. 


For the Manufacture of 
LAMINATING PAPER .. GLASSINES , . 
PROOFING . . GREASE PROOFING . . EXTENDERS 
FOR PARAFFIN, FOOD CONTAINERS, CONTAINER 
LININGS, ADHESIVENESS AND PROTECTIVE 
COATING. 


Tleaw 
STRONGER 
LONGER LIFE 
due to patented features 
Write for Catalog! 


RODNEY HUNT 


MACHINE CO. 
RoR Ee SURO ECELE ¢3 Mill St. Orange, Mass. 


PATENTED 


‘SHAF-TITE 





40 


White, No. 1— 
Repacked ano voee See 
White, No. 2— 
Miscellaneous ....*2.65 
Third and Blues— 


9 


(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. 
Omay No. 1— 


rey 
. light.... 4. 
heavy... 4.50 


®OPA Maximum Price. 


Oli Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 — ge 
on 3.37K@ 
Xo 1 Hard White 
ES lays 
No. White 


Shavings, 
Soft White Shavings, 


One Cut........... 2.87% 
Whit 


‘ 
1.67%4** 
- 1.67%“ 

Ledger 2 Dye 
1.87% *« 
2.875%4"« 


oe 2.65 
-- 185 
& 


275 
3.25 ¢ 
“ 


ity 


Cuttin 
Old 100 
rugated 
Old Corrugated od 
tainers 


Box Board Cuttings. 
White Blank News.. 
Overissue News..... 


o. 
No. 
Old Corrugated 
tainers 
Mill Wrappers 
Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 
Cerra Polished— 


Fine Polished— 
Fine India 


(Hard Fiber) 


Medium Java.... 
Mex. Sisal.... 
Manila ..... a 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 


Ghict Cuttings 
New White No. o. 
ew White No. 2 


New Black Mixed. 
Domestic Rags (Old) 


packe: 2.90 
Miscellaneous No. 1. 3.20 
Miscellaneous No. 2. 2.65 
Thirds and Bliues— 

Miscellaneous .... 

Repacked ........ 220 
Black Stockings— 

(Export) 

Roofing Stock— 

Foreign No. . ..-Nominal 

Domestic No. ae * i 

Domestic No. at 1.45 & 


Roofing B ing.. 1.35 «€ 
Old Manila —.. 5.75 « 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Gunny No. 1— 


Foreign 
_ Domestic 


Scrap— 
Ne. Loccecce. sooo BBS 
HEM Boossee- 00:0 tae 
Wooi Taree is... 4.00 


No. 1 New Light “ 


Burlap 3.00 
New Burlap Cuttings 3.75“ 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila) 
OPA Maximum Prices 


No. 1 Hard White 
sunape Came, ane 


Shavings, waruled © 2.8734* 
s, unruled.. 2. 
Soft White Shavings, aan cae 


one Cut........+.. 
White Blank News.. 1.65 


Soft White Shavings, 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 


Misc. 
7S 1 1 Fly Leaf Shav- 
1.67% ** 
No.2 2 Fly Leaf Shav- 


No. 1 
Kra: 


No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
verissuc J 
ox Board Cuttings. . .72%* 

or a Cut- 

2.25 «6 
old” Tom Reale Cor- 
rugated Containers 1.75 ‘ 
on. Seermaypee Cen 


Jute ‘Capansie’. Cut- 
«+s 107K" 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Guper ane 


(neeine 
0 


° > @ 

Sisal Rope No. 1.. “6 
Sisal Rope No. 2... + 294.25 
Mixed Rope 1.35 


Transmission Rope— 
Foreign ....... -Coneieet) 
Domestic 2.75 


Soft Jute R 


ie Burlap. . 
Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign 


4.00 
4.00 


Overissue M ines. 1. 
New Manila Havelope ore 
Cuttin, 


Box booed 4 Paper. 
— ee Cut: 
old Gasshash ted Cen- 
MED cavévesccce 1.88 
Overissue News..... 
No. 1 News......... 1 


BOSTON 


Domestic ..... sco 4.28 
Aust. Wool Pouches. 4.00 
New "Baling ne = 

hn 4.00 
2.50 

pecece 158 
aximum Price. 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New t Prints. .04% 
Fancy Percales.... .04 
New White No 1. .06 
New Light Fiasaa. 
05%" 


06 « 
06%" 
05% 
06 


unt Cutters, 
Bleached ......... 

Underwear Cutters, 
Unbleached .... 

Silesias No. 1 

New Black Siiesias.. 

Red Cotton Cuttings 

Soft Unbleached ... 
Blue Cheviots .... 


thecce fe 
New Canvas Bek 
B. V. D. Cuttings. oo 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Repacked ........ 3.80 
Miscellaneous .... 3.20 


White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous .... 2.65 


7 one Blues, o 


ked 
ola ‘Blue Overalls... 
Thirds - Blues, Re- 
e 
Miscellaneous .... 
Black Stockings ... 


Roofing ~ 
No. 1. 


2.20 
: 2.25 


uality B.. 
uality C 
* Old Manila Rope.. 


* OPA Maximum Prices. 


No. a ga A. 


Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b Boston) 


Dutch Blues ... 

New Checks and "Blues. . 
Old Fustians .......- a 
Old Linsey Garments.... 
New Silesias 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 
(F. 0. b. Chicago) 
OPA Maximum Prices. 
Shavings— 


No. 1 Hard White 
Saree Cuts, one 


- 
‘Sha havings, By 2.87%" 


No. 1 Soft White 
Shavings as33 


No. 1 White Ledger 2.174“ 
No. 1 Heavy Books 
& Magazines 1. 67h" 
White Blank News.. 1.65 
Mixed Kraft Env. 
& Bag Cuttings... 2.75 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft . 
Overissue News .... 
No. 1 os Pe 
No. : Mixed Pa 
No. 1 Roofing 
No. 1 Roofing Bags. 
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